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Norman Baker Discusses City Manager Plan---Page Two 
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SINCLAIR SUED 
ON STOCK DEAL 


NEW YORK — Following tes- 
timony before the senate banking 
committee, a $12,000,000 account- 
ing suit against the Consolidated 
Oil corporation, Harry F. Sinclair, 
chairman of its executive commit- 
tee, and the board of directors of 
the corporation, was filed Mon- 
day in the Supreme court here by 
Martin L. Thompson of Vermil- 
lion, S. D., a stockholder. 

The other defendants are 
Elisha Walker, Frederick H. Bart- 
lett, Sheldon Clark, Ruloff E. 
Cutten, “Edward” W. Sinclair 
and “William” S. Fitzpatrick—the 
first names of the latter two de- 
fendants being unknown to the 
plaintiff. 

Thompson charges that the de- 
fendants conspired with Arthur 
W. Cutten—who is not named a 
defendant—to make a_ personal 
profit at the expense of the com- 
pany. They did this, it is charg- 
ed, by selling an authorized but 
unissued block of 1,130,000 shares 
of common capital stock of the 
company at $30 a share to Ar- 
thur W. Cutten at a time when 
the market for the stock was 
higher. 

The sale, it is alleged, was made 
with the understanding that Ar- 
thur W. Cutten would sell the 
stock and divide the profits with 
the defendants. This was done, 
it was set forth, on Oct. 24, 1928, 
when the steck was selling for $35 
a share and the defendants ap- 
proved the transaction. 

The transaction was concealed 
from the stockholders, Mr. 
Thompson alleges. Since the de- 
fendanis control the present 
board, he said, it would be im- 
possible to get their consent to 
bring a suit in the name of the 
corporation. 


Big Bankers Fight 


Among Themselves 











NEW YORK — A one-hundred 
million-dollar suit was slapped 
against Albert H. Wiggin, ex- 
chairman of the board and 135 
other directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank in the State Supreme 
Court here last week by other 
Chase stockholders. 

This suit, however, is believed 
to be only one of many which will 
have sprouted from Wiggin’s 
high-handed methods of conduct- 


ing the bank’s affairs and more 


particulariy the manner which he 
handled the bank’s stock. 
Conspiracy is charged in the bill 
of complaint to the effect that a 
group of bank officials operated 
for their own profit to the detri- 
ment and enormous losses of 
stockholders. Wiggin is charged 
with using privileged information 
and the advantage of his position 
“both illegally and without regard 
to the interests of his stockhold- 


Catholic . Council 
Condemns Bankers 


WASHINGTON — “The publi- 
cation of the crooked and dis- 
honest practices of stockbrokers 
and bankers to fleece the public, 
as revealed in the Senate banking 
committee investigation,” state 
bishops of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council administrative 
committee, “has done as much to 
destroy respect for the integrity 
of commercial institutions and to 
fan the flames of discontent as 
the preaching of radicals and com- 
munists. 

“Dishonesty in financial cir- 
cles,” they continue, “crookedness 
in business, corruption in politics, 
perversion or maladministration 
of justice, murder, suicide, rob- 
bery, racketeering, kidnaping and 
violence are merely lurid mani- 
festations of the general demor- 
alization which has doomed mil- 
lions to unemployment, famine, 
suffering and despair.” 


STATE BANK DEPT. 
PROBE IS SOUGHT 


DES MOINES — Investigation 
of the state banking department 
for the last ten years is proposed 
in a joint resolution filed in the 
Iowa house of representatives by 
Rep. Burgess of Woodbury county. 
The resolution would create a 
committee of five members of the 
senate to be named by that body 
and five members of the house to 
be named by the assembly. The 
resolution also would appropriate 
$20,000 for expenses. 

The committee would be: 

“Empowered and directed to 
make a thorough and complete 
investigation of the administra- 
tion action and conduct of the 
banking department of the state 
of Iowa, its several departments, 
officers and employes during the 
past ten years, touching and re- 
lating to and bearing on the ad- 
ministration of the banking de- 
partment during said period of 
time, the acts and conduct of the 
superintendents, deputies, officers 
and employes during that time; 
the examination of the condition 
of state banks; the investment of 
bank funds in unauthorized bonds, 
stocks, securities and otherwise 
with or without the approval of 
the superintendent of banking, 
his deputies, officers or employes; 
the administration of bank receiv- 
erships; the conservation, man- 
agement, sale and disposal of 
stocks, bonds, securities, land and 
other assets of closed banks .. .” 








BROKER SENTENCED 


DAVENPORT, Ia. — Sale of 
securities deposited as collateral 
on joans brought a sentence of 
five years in Anamosa reforma- 
tory to James B. MacKinnon, 29, 
former broker who pleeded guilty 
of larceny by trick before Judge 


S 





News Review 


Of The Week 


Wednesday, Nov. 29 

DES MOINES — House of rep- 
resentatives defeats Moscow dam 
bill 66 to 39. 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo. — Governor 
Park orders investigation of 
lynching of Lloyd Warner, 19, 
negro, confessed attacker of a 
white girl. Warner was hanged 
drenched with gasoline and _ set 
afire. 

CHICAGO — Stockyards’ work- 
ers strike settled temporarily with 
10 per cent wage increase. 

Thursday, Nov. 30 

CROWN POINT, Ind. — James 
(“Fur”) Sammons, notorious Chi- 
cago gunman who apparently 
could evade law in Chicago, found 
guilty of attempted bribery of 
public official and being an 


Please turn to*‘page sixteen 


KRASCHEL PROBES 
DIRECT BUYING OF 
HOGS IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor N. G. Kraschel, is engaged 
in a study of direct buying of 
hogs by packers, with a view to 
regulating the practice so that “a 
competitive market for ail hogs 
can be guaranteed.” Kraschel said 
he planned “to make a_ further 
study of the vicious system of di- 
rect buying of hogs in Iowa by 
outside packers.” 

“Last year,” he declared, “‘one- 
third of our 12,000,000 hogs were 
purchased in that manner. An- 
other third were purchased by 
Iowa packers on the market thus 














established. Only one-fourth 
were sold on open competitive 
markets. 

“Towa rebels against this 


shameful record in the market- 
ing of her most valuable product. 
“We propose with pending legis- 
lation to supervise and bring into 
the open this sub-rosa system as 
it applies to Iowa. 

“The present trend of the hog 
market proves that the buyer has 
sufficient power to chisel the 
amount of the processing tax off 
the market price. By the same 
token he can chisel the market 
price at will. 

“The government’s corn-hog 
program cannot in my opigion 
succeed until this system of direct 
non-competitive buying is suffici- 
ently regulated to guarantee a 
competitive market for ali hogs. 
Iowa produces one-fourth of the 
nation’s supply. Therefore, we 
feel the responsibility of ldader- 
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ARE LAWMAKERS BREAKING LAW? 





STATE LEGISLATORS CHARGED 
WITH BREAKING OF NEPOTISM 
LAW BY EMPLOYING KINFOLK 





Being Probed By 


Senator Hicklin Of Muscatine And Louisa Counties 
Mentioned In Complaint Of Des Moines Man 


Atforney Gener=! 





DES MOINES Following 
charges that Iowa legislators are 
violating the nepotism law, At- 
torney General Ed O’Connor this 
week ordered an investigation of 
legislators’ relatives being employ- 
ed on state payrolls in violation of 
the law. 

The investigation was asked by 
State Comptroller C. B. Murtagh 
after L. A. Wilson, Des Moines, 
laid before Murtagh and Gov. 
Clyde Herring the charge that 
the law was being violated and 
a’‘demand that law violators be 
impeached and prosecuted in the 
courts. 

Wilson demanded that the 
salaries being paid persons he 
named as relatives of legislators 
be immediately discontinued and 
that steps be taken to recover for 
the state salaries already paid to 
them. 


Demands Prosecution 
In his letter to the governor, 
Wilson demanded that persons 
guilty of nepotism law violation 
be removed from office and pro- 
secuted in criminal courts. He 
also demanded that an investiga- 
tion be immediately launched to 
determine “how widely the prac- 
tice is and has been followed by 
the legislature and administrative 
offices in the state house.” 
Wilson’s letter to the 
troller stated: 
“Tt has been called to my atten- 
tion that, in a number of in- 
stances, members of the legisla- 
ture are using their own close 
relatives as committee clerks. 
“This, according to several at-~ 
torneys consulted on the matter, 
is a brazen violation of the nepo- 


comp- 


that you discontinue payment of 
salary of persons thus illegally 
employed and that you immedi- 
ately take steps to recover for the 
state all money paid out hereto- 
fore on these illegal salaries. 
Comptrotler Responsible 
“As I understand the law, it is 
your duty to withhold payment of 
Salary to persons employed in 
violation of the nepotism law and 
that you and your bondsmen are 


responsible to the state for restore 
ation of all such illegal salaries 
paid. 


“It seems almost  incredibie 
that, as common as is the know]. 
edge around the statehouse, your 
department has not learned here- 
tofore that a number of legislators 
are using their own relatives as 
committee clerks and that rela- 


Please turn to page sixtecn 











Butcher Is Fined 


For Short Weight 


CHICAGO — When two house. 
wives purchase fifty pounds of 
turkey from a poultry dealer, they 
expect the birds to weigh approxi- 
mately the same when they take 
them home as they did at the 
shop. 

Isidore Sharkansky weighed the 
birds on his scales and sold them 
to Mrs. William Rush, and Mrs, 
Frances Tyber. But, on arriving 
home, the women discovered that 
the 100 pounds had shrun®r io 
3814 pounds. 

Figuring the birds couldn't ree 
duce that fast, the women coms 
plained to City Sealer Joe Grein 





tism law. and Sharkansky was fined $50 
“As a citizen and taxpayer,|and costs by Judge Matthew D, 
therefore, I respectfully demand | Hartigan. 











It is an easy task to buy a 
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W. R. Maines. 





ers” for his own personal gain. 











ship in this movement.” 
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AREAL CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


needs of a friend, but more difficult to select a gift which 


+ 
If you want to present a really valuable present, a sub- | 
scription to the Midwest Free Press for a friend will remind 1h 
him each week for the coming year that you thought of more | 

A gift subscription to the Free Press is a compliment te 
the intellectual aualities of your friends. 
opening of their eyes to the crying need for reform in the 


Send your gift subscriptions in now to assure a year long 
treat of truthful information for your friends! 


Christmas gift for the physical 


It may mean the 
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OTE FOR CITY MANAGER- 

ship—the last issue of the 
Free Press gave you the low down 
on the city managership from one 
Bide and now let us look at the 
_other side. 


i} Iam 100 per cent in favor of 
city. managership when run on 
strictly the city managership plan. 
Every time this plan was offered 
there were those Muscatine poli- 
ticians who fear they will be kick- 
ed out of a jok that works against 
it. 

' There is as much chance of 
stopping our city light plant by 
City Managership as there is to 
stop the sun by throwing a 
snowball at it. 

The real city managership con- 
sists of a board of aldermen, 
strictly speaking, and they get 
together and appoint the city 
manager. The fellow to get is 
Mr. Carr, formerly of Dubuque 
Iowa, lately of Seattle, Wash., 
who was thrown out because he 
would not let the politicians spoil 
the Seattle home plant. 

This city Manager is only what 
his name implies. a manager for 
the city. For instance the city of 
Muscatine wants to build a bridge 
across Mad Créek. The city en- 
gineer draws up the plans, sub- 
‘mits it to the city manager who 
dares not start any work on. that 
bridge until! the council recom- 
mends it. The council leoks over 
the specifications and they either 
accept or reject. 

Ii they reject, that’s all there 

too it, no bridge wiil be built. 
If they. accep&-the engineer says. 
Tt wil] cost so much. say $30,000. 
The council appropriafes that sum 
to the treasury of the city man- 


aver, He starts to build the bridge, 
{ ; responsible for every thing 
about it, he spends every dollar 
nocded of that $30,000. The coun- 


cil cannot dicfate how he spends 
ic in the work. He is the MAN- 
AGER. But when it is done, or if 
they see he is making a damn fool 
of himself in the building, then 
the council steps in, shows his in- 
efficiency and out he goes and 
another manager hired. 

‘ When that bridge is finished, if 
anything is wrong, all the respon- 
sibility rests ON THE SHOULD- 
ERS OF THE CITY MANAGER. 
What does it do? IT CENTERS 
RESPONSIBILITY, something 
your present council does not do. 
With your present council, if that 
bridge were wrong you would hear 
the usual buck passing just the 
same as in the actual case of 
building East Second street, bridge 
over Mad Creek. Some $30,000 or 
move was spent, the bridge start- 
ed io fall down. partly fell, it’s a 
wreck and every good flood is li- 
abie2 to tear it out. I personally 
investigated the rotten work on 
that bridge done by taxpayers 
good money and what did I find? 
The Mayor passed the buck to 
the alderman, the alderman pass- 
ed it to Engineer Young and 
there it rested. I defy anyone in 
Muscatine to ascertain who is re- 
sponsible for that rotten, worth- 
less, extravagant bridge. 

With the city manager how- 
ever there is only one place, point 
your finger at the city manager 
‘pnd say “He's it.” 

' Now I wish to state something. 


x ears ago I was one of the first 


‘to suggest City Managership for 
Muscatine. Hundreds of you know 
that. The only ones I found 
strongly arguing against it was 


< Herbert Thompson and the gang 


that hung around his office. Most 
of them were city job holders, 


living on taxpayers money, om 


| Setmart the policeman who has 


| their relatives. 











—— 


experienced trouble in Davenport 
and Thompson put him to work 
for Muscatine, the members of the 
city plant board of directors and 


That gang knew they held the 

power of Muscatine politics in the 
palm of their hands for years, 
they knew the electric plant as it 
now stands with the large cost 
could have been built by any pri- 
vate man for thousands less. They 
knew also that when spending 
thousands of public funds there is 
always a. chance to get a hand on 
some dollars. Some one got a lot 
of dollars that should not have 
been spent. A Muscatine Banker 
one time told me, ‘“Norman, when- 
ever you'see a large fund of many 
thousatids spent to some firm for 
city things such as our light plant, 
you can rest assured the ones who 
have the letting of the contract 
can easily get theirs.” 
I said, “How can they do that 
without detection, if a boiler, 
street_ light system or turbine 
costs, Say $100,000, and the firm 
bid that and the city paid that, 
then what is wrong?” 


He smiled, and-said, “Norman, 
you are. not a politician. What 
stops me saying to a manufactur- 
er, we will tip you to the bids, you 
bid $10/000 more, then the city 
will pay it to the manufacturer 
and in a month or two the manu- 
facturer hands back $10,000?” 

“Oh, it is easy, isn’t it,” I re- 
plied. 

A good check up is to watch 
those who handle the _ public 
money for such things and see if 
in six months or less they buy 
new things, or pay off mortgages 
or buy more property. It’s worth 
looking into and watching. They 
have even cleverer schemes for} 
handbacks. 

Now with the city manager he 
has it all in his hands, with the 
guardians of the council over him. 
These councilmen are elected or 
appointed from each precinct, not 
for politics but for service. They 
may be and should be of all po- 
litical faiths. 

Remember in city managership, 
the manager is manager when 
you give him a thing to manage 
and for no more. 

For instance, the thing as some 
now try to make you believe would 
happen, the giving away of our 
city light plant, comes up to the 
city dads. The city manager 
DOES NOT HAVE THE RIGHT 
TO SAY TAKE IT OR NOT,. anj 
election could be forced, besides 
the city council would have to 
O.K. the deal for the city man- 
ager. 

It is pure rot, bunk and ignor- 
ance for any group to bring in 
the city light plant in this city 
managership deal. It shows they 
are either ignorant -of actual 
workings of city managership, or 
else trying to take advantage of 
the citizen’s ignorance of it. 
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Millar Storage Co. 
CRATING—SHIPPING 
We can save you money 


on small or large western 
shipments. 


309 E. 6th St. 
—Phone 148— 





Dr. 
Joseph G. Johnston 
Chiropractor 


308 Hershey Bldg. 


If you will start to investigate 

you may possibly find that the 
first opposition to the city man- 
agership plan started in a Walnut 
street office. Started with those 
who now run your city plant 
with all their sons, brothers, 
uncles, aunts and what nots work- 
ing for them drawing salaries on 
the board. 
* ALL of that, mind you directly 
against the law which prohibits 
relatives in the same office of city 
affairs. 

The moment you put in a city 
manager, he will manage things 
like any good manager of a pri- 
vate business and that is one 
thing your city light plant needs 
—GOOD MANAGEMENT, As 
fast as you get a dollar in their 
account, one of them suggests 
that they buy something that 
costs a hundred thousand or so, 
and what for I don’t know.'Can it 
be for something like the banker 
stated? 

One bunch of men started to 
build it first in a location that 
showed they did not know the 
rudiments of proper lodéation. If 
they had they would have put th 
plant uptown, saved coal tan 
portation, then sent a little back 
over small wires to run some 
pumps for the water plant. The 
loss in transmission of a _ very 
small amount of current say fo 
two 75 horsepower motors would 
be hardly anything, but now they 
send the whole capacity of the 
plant from three miles below the 
city to uptown and have _ the 
electrical line loss on the full 
capacity of plant WHICH IS A 
GREAT AMOUNT, besides they 
endanger themselves to lightning 
hitting the three miles of high- 
line and putting the city in dark-~‘ 
ness more than with a short line 
if plant was located on the levee 
where it first belonged. 


Such foolishness and ignorance 


x 
the hands of some lawyers and a 
banker who did not know a tur- 
bine from an air compressor if 
they would view them at a hun- 
dred feet distance. 

It is such unbusinesslike things 
that makes a city manager ne- 
cessary, and the quicker Musca- 
tine gets one the better you all 
will be, and lower taxes will re- 
sult. I suggest you get in touch 
right now with Mr. Carr, former 
city manager of Dubuque, Spring- 
field or Dayton I forget which 
and lately of Seattle. He knows 
his oil and has experience. 

If you place some sap from 
Muscatine as city manager then 
look out for trouble. There is not 
one politician who ever held a 
city office in Muscatine who is 
capable of acting as city manager. 
This is not an insult to any of the 
city boys but a city manager must 
have a working knowledge of fi- 
nances, electrical construction, 
mechanical construction, health 
affairs, purchasing and all such 
things. Carr has all those quali- 
fications. 


bh -You don’t want anyone for city 
manager who has had or at pres- 
ent has anything to do with the 
city plant. If those fellows would 
try to stop a system of bookkeep- 
ing being put in that would STOP 
LEAKS, then we have a right to 
suspect there has been some leaks 
and they may possibly fear de- 
tection or something like that. If 
not, then why in the name of 
common sense would anyone raise 
a hand to object when a regular 


common system of double entry 
bookkeeping is asked to substi- 
tute one that encourages’ graft 
and thieving. 

es, I say again, VOTE FOR 


E CITY MANAGERSHIP and 
pay no attention to that handful 
of POLITICIANS WHO ARE 
AFRAID THEY WILL REACH 
THE END OF THEIR ROPE IF 





of electrical things was placed in 





CITY MANAGERSHIP IS VOTED 


IN. Just remember, every private 
successful man has ONE MAN- 
AGER, and most all are success- 
ful. Not one is run by a dozen 
fellows who happened to be a 
good fellow and elected politically 
when they in most cases canno: 
successfully run their own busi- 
ness let alone a large city busi- 
ness. Don’t let the few that have 
so far helped to decrease your 
city accounts pull any wool over 
your eyes. 

This paper has been fair in 
giving the anti’s the first shot on 
the matter, but we stand 100 per 
cent for city managership with a 
good experienced manager eleete< 
from out of the city and one who 
can show recommendations from 
some city of our size that he has 
formerly managed. That the same 
care shall be exercised in selecting 
the city manager as you would to 
select a manager of your store, 
factory, office or the domestic girl 
in your kitchen. Select for ability 
not for political color or financial 
standing. ‘Then it’s the greatest 
success in the world. 

There will be some of the politi- 
cal boys start their propaganda at 
once when they read this, but it 
will come from those whom I 
would like to see routed from 
Muscatine politics for evermore 
as they are destroyers and not 
builders. Tell me their names 
and I will tell you who and what 
they are. 





RED BEACH—will soon show 

the people of Muscatine as a 
community where to get off at 
when it comes to banking. He 
has been elevated to the Presi- 
dency of the Central State Bank, 
succeeding Ross Davis, who rc- 
signed to accept an R.F.C. job in 
Cleveland. It is said that Davis is 
a high class banking man  al- 
though I do not know him. He 
was considered frank in his deal- 





Please turn to page three 
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rubber ball after the most p 


groups who have throttled YOU. 
His enemies are YOUR ENEMIES on 


of his efforts in your behalf. 
The man who refused to stay 
down—who bounced back like a 


ful interests wrecked his business, 


Whoever Touches This Book, 


Touches A Man. 


Most books are dead books, dealing with 
men or things or ideas completed and 
past. This is a live book. It is the story, 
down to this moment, of a man vibrantly 
viclently alive, who has-carved his way 
repeatedly to high success, who has re< 


peatedly battled, 


like a belated St. 


Michael against dragons not fantasied in 
the minds of languid lackadaisical poets, 
but actually living in gross horridness up- 
on the health, the lives, the wealth and { 


happiness, of hundreds, thousands 


and 


millions of actual living, suffering, dying 
men, women and children. Order your 
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copy now! 
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A BOOK THAT SHOULD 


STIR CONGRESS TO ACTION 


HT STREET  .csccossovcevcecces 


q CITY ..., 





greatest clique and powers—and winning. The greatest 
one man fight ever waged. Favorite names are mention- 
ed—those who schemed, plotted, conspired and fell to 
lowest depths—who sold their honor for a price—who 
bit the hand that fed them. 

experienced 
NORMAN BAKER who rose from one year 


Mail This Today! NOW! 


ee a — 
BAKER SALES CO., Muscatine, Iowa 
Send me a copy of “The Throttle,” bound in lavender, I enclos 


NAME ...... seoveees besievsens 


THE BOOK THAT SET AMERICA AFIRE 
TheJHROTTLE 


480 startling, sensational, amaz- 
ing and instructive pages illustrat- 
cloth. 
From the pen of Alvin Winston. 

Every parent and grown-up, 
should read it. An inspiration. Not 
theory, but bare facts proven step 
by step. Revealing data of an un- 
usual life’s experience requiring 
13 years and several trips acress 


A FACT STORY OF 


Norman Baker 


marred his reputation, humiliated, ridiculed and kicked 
him. The same groups are doing the same to you. Read 
of them and open your eyes. 

A bare life story from stealing 


neighbors’ grapes, his 
the firing line of America’s 


but 
in High 


such things 
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(Continued from page two) 
ings and did not try to pull any 
“fast ones.” 


Beach may knOw much about 
lumber, nails, hinges and roofing 
although he never knew enough 
about them to sell me a dollar’s 
worth in past years, but it re- 
n.ains to be seen what he can tell 
vu; about banking. He stands 100 
p-rcent with the organized crowd 
a-d that crowd has always stood 
a: ainst the public in public meas- 
ures beneficial to them. At one 
time he was a director in the old 
Eershey Bank and owned $3,000 


‘worth of stock in that bank as 


wll as $200 in the old First Na- 
tional Bank. He was @ man that 
a speared before the first meeting 
c depositors at the Uptown 
‘oeatre which was called by the 
bunk. He tried to explain where 
a:| the money had gone but fail- 
ec! and could not answer scarcely 

question from those attending 
+ .co wanted to know things in- 
Lug ad of mere bunk or buck pass-. 
ing. When the bank reorganized 
th 12y claimed the State Banking 
Lonartment gave instructions for 
<2 outside man to be made Presi- 
G_nvu, so that none of the old in- 
{ience would be left. The poor 
c.-ssitors followed that bunk, 
l,_sk, pole, line and sinker com- 
picte. They should now be inter- 
e<ced to know why Davis left. Was 
he forced out to make a place for 
o.22 of their pets or did he get a 
boiter job, or just why did he re- 
sizvn? Isn’t it now time for the 
cevositors to demand not only an 
vccounting of the assets placed in 
tascir so-called “trust fund,’ but 
aico a dividend from that “trust 





fund”? An advance rumor goes | 
«round that a small dividend will 


be paid about the first of the year 
and it would be good business on 
the part of the trustees to feed 
the depositors a little bait because 
a hungry fish would be satisfied 
with a small part of the worm 
even though he could not get the 
whole worm. A little bait now and 
then pacifies the fishes. Protest 
from the depositors right now 
would have much to do as_ to 
when the dividend would be made 
and how large it would be. Mr. 
Stein is supposed to be out of the 
bank, but he still keeps his office 
on the third floor of the old Na- 
tional Bank Building and his 
name stands out in big letters. 
Can he be having much to do 
with the bank? Could it be pos- 
sible that Beach will probably re- 
sign at the proper time and Mr. 
Stein go back as President of the 
bank? Is it possible such a change 
would cause a loss of the 50 per 
cent of deposits to the people 
while the bankers would go along 
happily? All of this is going ‘on 
and none of the depositors raised 
a hand. No one attempts to lock 
the door before the horse is stolen 
and they act a good bit like the 
business men did when the gang 
were seeking to close K-TNT, one 
of the greatest assets Muscatine 
ever had, without the public rais- 
ing a hand, especially to prevent 
it. After the station was closed 
and hundreds of thousands of 
people did not come to Muscatine 
every year aS K-TNT visitors, to 
spend their money with Musca- 
tine business people and after the 
Baker Industries - were moved 
south, they began to realize what 
they had lost in actual dollars 
and cents. 

A locked lock on the doors of 
gome prominent business houses 
on the main street of Muscatine 
is proof of present conditions and 
surely the depositors do not want 
to fall by the same wayside. 


Of all the pitiful things that 
ever happened in Muscatine it is 
claimed that Mr. Beach’s attempt 
at the meeting to show why the 
bank went broke was one of them. 
It is said that he had a handful 
of statistics and when he was shot 





at with questions he fumbled and 
fiddled, squirmed and colored and 
could not answer one question in- 
telligently as to what actually 
happened. When he saw his fail- 
ure they claim he left the stage 
and peeked at the audience from 
behind the wings, apparently 
afraid to go out and face the au- 
dience again while Preacher Ren- 
dall or “Doctor” Rendall kept on 
shouting about how good the 
bankers were and about their 
good intentions when it is all 
done to permit such men as 
Howard Bartlett to capitakkze on 
the misery and poverty of some 
people by buying property at tax 
sales. He bought a piece of my| 
property also which was scon re- 
deemed, and seems io stand anx- 
ious to jump down on anyone wha 
is a little delinquent on their} 
taxes. Just for amusement watch | 
your tax sale notices and see how j 
many times you find the name of 
Howard. Bartlett a high interest 
money loaner, seizing tax sale 
property and some of his friends 
doing likewise. Men who buy these 
tax sale properties are men who 
have money and set in directly or 
indirectly with the clique that 
caused the banks of Muscatine to 
close and rob the depositors of 
their savings. 

Watch Bartlett, watch Beach, 
watch the Muscatine “Chamber,” 
watch some of your ministers who 
cater to the wealth instead of God. 
Then, you will find the solution 
to your troubles in Muscatine. 
Watch the Journal sing the 
praises of those who have tramp- 
ed upon you. 





ENT TESTING—hundreds of 
thousands of listeners are 
weekly awaiting the first pro- 
grams of XENT. The _ govern- 
ment inspector is here today, No- 
vember 27th, my birthday. His 
visit is an acceptable birthday 
token. It is his duty to look over 
our apparatus and give the final 
O. K. from a government stand- 
point thus permitting us to start 
our programs. 
Our official programs will not 
Please turn to page fourteen 
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AN OPEN LETTER BY NORMAN | 
BAKER ON CITY MANACERSHIP 


To every good citizen of Muscatine, I wish to convey my 
thoughts which I assure you are given with the understanding 
that Muscatine is my home town, what money I have made 
in life, came while living,;in Muscatine, and NOT from Musca- ; 
tine citizens. - 

I have no selfish ak to grind but interested in thé best 
government that Muscatine can secure. I ask alls \of you to 
read my views in the Baker column of this issue. tt sets out 
facts, and if the citizens of Muscatine wish to > 

cut their tax rates ~ 

receive better government Fey 

rout the traitors and, grafters i 

keep private fingersqut of the city’s treasury » 

run the city more economically ea 
receive greater profits. from light plant | 
eventually secure lower electric rates > 
improve their home plant and better the management 
have more peace in the community 
not be controlled by, a few selfish politicians who have is % 

dominated you for twenty years past, i 

THEN : we 
vote and work for the CITY MANAGER PLAN FOR MUSCA- 
TINE. It’s the only sensible plan for city government and 
every city that adopted it, not ONE IN A HUNDRED has 
dropped it. Don’t be influenced by a few crying - politicians 
who are rapidly losing out in control and now seé the hand- 
writing on the wall, their jobs going, their relatives’ jobs going, 
with better economy and management in the future under 
the city manager plan. 

Write to the City Manager Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for information about the City Manager plan. There is not 
one fear of such a plan turning your city plant over to private 
interests, but there is the chance of better management and 
more profit under a good manager. 
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City managers have no power to give away city property, 
don’t let them fool you, or pull the wool over your eyes. In- 
vestigate who fights the city manager plan and you will find . 
politicians who have held office as Mayor, aldermen and 
members of your light board for the past ten years—-NOW 
THEY SFE A CHANCE TO BE SWEPT OUT OF ro. 

Yours for better government, 
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It’s been a long time since you heard Norman Baker’s 
familiar words “Liello Folks” from K-TNT. Now you 
K-TNT is back with us. 


hear it again. 


BEST OILS 
BEST SERVICE 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
BAKER SALES CO, Mers. 





Hello Folks!--Back Again 


GLAD TO SEE OUR OLD FRIENDS ONCE AGAIN 


K-TNT OIL STATION] 
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Drive to K-TNT __ | 
for your next filling 
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intersections. 


/MUSC 





Invites You 


To 


Muscatine’s holiday decorations, designed 
and installed by the Elfers’ Electric Store, are 
turned on each evening. 


Under contract with mérchants, the lights 
are operated from 5 to 10 p. m. until Christmas 
week and to 11 P. m. on Saturday nights. Christ- 
mas week the lights are to run to 11 p. m- 


Included in the system, which extends from 
Mulberry avenue to Chestnut street on Second 
street, and up Iowa avenue from Second street 
to Fourth, are approximately 1,700 colored 
lights of 25 candlepower each, 36 illuminated 
wreaths and eight illuminated stars 


| N k, 
(IOWA’S BEST LIGHTED CITY) 


Inspect 


‘Christmas Street 
Lighting 















Firms Who Are . /\ 
Cooperating in the i T 
Christmas Lighting 


MecDaniel’s Drug Store 
Elfers Electric Store 
Brownbilt Shoe Store 
Royal Specialty Shop 

C B Fuller Quality Grocery 
U. S. Bakery 

Meerdink Clothing Co. 

Tip Top Cafe 

Barnard Jewelry Store 
Eichenauer’s Cigar Store 
Peoples Grocery 
Havercamp Drug Store No. 1 
Wagner Cigar Co. 

Weber Cigar Co. 

Quandt Dry Goods Store 
Wilson’s Shoe Store 

F.V. Woclworth Store 
Glass Smart Shop 

Fairall Paint Store 

S S Kresge Co. 

3. C. Penney Co. 

A. H. Fischer Shoe Store 
MecColm & Co. 

A. W. Morgan Drug Store 
Tradehome Shoe Store 
Montgomery Ward Co. 

J C Broud 

Personal Finance Co. 
McBride’s Drug Store 
Hinkel & Flannery Grocery 
Havercamp’s No. 2 

Eitman Grocery 

Muscatine Bank and Trust Co. 
Henderson Drug Store 
Muscatine Music House 
Spurgeon Merc. Ce 
Zolier’s. Jewelry Store 
Carroll Clothing Shop 
Brosks Clothing Co. 

Geo. Kranz & Son 

Detthof Hdw. 

Grimm Drug Store 

Kaybee Store 

Otto Grocery 

Butz Fair 

The Chocolate Shop 

Baziey Market 

A. & P. Store 

Zolier Meat Market 

DeLuxe Cleaners 
Barry-Althaus Hdw. Co. 
Muscatine Jewelry Store 
Lane’s Beauty & Gift Shop 
Joe Kranz 

Chambcrlin Studio 

Spanish Villa 

E. J. Asthalter Book Store 
Ficken Furniture Co. 
Central State Bank 
Sterncman’s Clothing Co, ¥ 
S. G. & P. Stein Furniture Co., Inc. 
Ed. Leu Garage 

Webster Grocery 

Red Paint Store 

Iowa Electric Co. 

Cliff Cafe 

Heiaeiberg Inn 

Ratcliff Cafe 

Ben Finkle General Store 
Midwest Free Press ~*~ 

| Burkhart Filling Station 
McKee Feed & Grain Co. 
Giatstein Stores 
Fuhlman Grocery 

Grand Lunch Room 

I & I Grocery 

Tobias Shoe Repair Store 
Batterson Stores 
Grossheim Studios 

J. D. Ballou 

Goodyear Shoe Repair Works 
Muscatine Cafe 

Graham Drug Store 
Journal Printing Co. 
Muscatine Tailoring Co. 
Iowa Dept. Store 

Crozer Plumbing Co. 
Carter Second Hand Store 
Mickey Service Station 
Thompson Hdw. Co. 
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ELFERS’ ELECTRIC 
STORE 


Authorized 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


HOME APPLIANCE DEALER 


227 East Second Street 
Phone 2185 





LOUIS G. ELFERS 
Designer and Installer of CHRISTMAS LIGHTING 











“SAY YOU SAW {T {IN THE FREE PRESS” — nas 





Why not make this year 
an ELECTRICAL 
~ CHRISTMAS? 













General Electrical Appliances Are 
Ideal Christmas Gifts 


Refrigerator | Radio 
Washer 


Ironer 





| Floor Lamp. 
| Waffle Iron | Table Lamp 


\F ood Mixer | Percolator 


| Toaster 







Cleaner 











Sun Lamp 
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WHISKY SELLING 


The whisky makers and the whisky sellers, 
too obstinate or stupid to learn anything from 
their mistakes which brought on prohibition are 
already beginning to repeat thé errors of pre- 
prohibition days. 

Surely the distillers should realize that their 
meddling with politics, bribery of office holders 
and interference with civil affairs did much to 
aid prohibition sentiment. That aching void in 
their pocketbooks resulting from _ prohibition 


should have taught them a lesson. In some 
cases it has not. 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Virginia, 


Minnesota, Oregon and Washington are consid- 
ering or have decided on plans for state liquor 
dispensaries. 

The plans are varied and they all have their 
faults. But all of them are better than the old 
saloon system. But already a great propaganda 
campaign is being carried on against them by 
liquor interest. Newspapers being sent broad- 
sides of condemnation and the politicians are be- 
ginning to lick their lips in anticipation of some 
graft money. 

There will be evils in the state dispensing 
liquor system, but it is difficult to manufacture, 
sell or drink whisky without meeting evils. 

Waicn tor tne editorial opinions of our big 
city newspapers and when they veer from. the 
proposed dispending plans to anything savoring 
of the old saloon. remember there may be a rea- 
son other than the public interest. 


THAT DAWES LOAN 


Tough On The Taxpayers 





The question of when a defaulted loan is 
not a defaulted loan is engaging the attention of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, its fi- 
nancial experts and some of our other so called 
“economists” who are attempting to explain why 
Charles Gates Dawes, former vice president of 
the United States, former chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and former 
power in the Republican party does not repay the 
$90,000,000 loan he obtained from the RFC for 
his Central Republic Bank and Trust Company. 

The experts may argue and explain until 
they are blue in their respective faces; one fact 
remains; the scheduled payments on the Joan 
have not been made. 

Repeatedly this newspaper has drawn atten- 
tion to the liberality of the RFC to huge -finan- 
cial organizations. These organizations have 
shown by their mismanagement that they were 
headed for financial disaster. But railroads, in- 
surance companies, banks and other financial 
concerns have had money ladled out to them lib- 
erally from tug public funds. 

If these loans are not repaid the taxpayers 
in the end will have to make up the losses. 

The Dawes bank loan matured on Dec. 23: 
last year. Yet, almost a year overdue, $62,225,- 
000 of it is in “technical” default. 

There are no “technical” defaults for a 
farmer when he is unable to pay his mortgage. 
The original interest rate of 514 per cent was re- 
duced to 414 per cent and last October 1 was 
further reduced to 4 per cent. The current mar- 
ket value of the collateral put up by the bank is 
unknown, but much of it was stock in the blast- 
ed Insull empire. 

The RFC is reported to have made efforts to 
have the bank reduce salaries paid executives in 
return for the interest reductions, but the latest 
official report from the RFC shows the bank has 
ignored this and has even neglected to furnish a 
schedule relating the salaries paid to its officers, 


directors and employes. 


Those in charge of the RFC as a public duty 
to the citizens of the United States should make 





a complete investigation of the loan and its pres- 


AL SMITH 


His Tragedy 


The tragedy of Alfred E. Smith is that he 
is usually ahead of the bandwagon. He fought 
prohibition when such battling was not as popu- 
lar as it is today. Before the tide of public opin- 
ion could catch up to his views, the practical poli- 
ticians had jumped on the political bandwagon 
beating their toms-toms so loudly that the pub- 
lic forgot they were simply repeating what Al 
had stated years before. Al got little credit for 
that. 

Now the former governor of New York has 
isolated himself from most of the “regular” 
Democrats by his open criticism of the public 
works program. There is more than a suspicion 
that Al’s condemnation of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration is motivated to some extent by his 
rancor over what happened at the last Demo- 
cratic convention. But despite this, his criticism 
has some merit. 

In a year, the same politicians now belabor- 
ing Smith may be voicing his views of today. Or 





Smith may have been discredited by the com- - 


plete success of the Administration’s plans for 
reducing unemployment. 

Until the success or failure of the Civil 
Works program is determined, praise or criti- 
cism of Smith’s views on the subject should be 


CITY BOOBS 


May Awaken Some Day 





Among the most shortsighted citizens in 
America today are those city residents who can- 
not understand their own well being is inextri- 
cably bound up with that of the farming popula- 
tion. 

The city working man, the city merchant 
and the city professional man are all dependent 


in large measure on what and how the. farmer 


buys and sells. As a cold blooded proposition, 
32,000,000 farmers and their families constitute 
a major market for any business in this country 
whether that business is selling toothbrushes or 
flying machines. When a situation arises as at 
present that this great market’s buying power is 
sharply curtailed it means ruin to many city bus- 
iness men and large losses to almost all of them. 

But the trouble goes deeper than merely 
shutting off a market for the city man’s work 
or wares. 


The farmer is a social as well as an economic 


factor—although some of our politicians seem to 
forget that fact. We have already had a taste 
of what the embattled farmers might d othrough 
abortive strikes and “foreclosure parties.” But 
those responsible for such occurrences represent- 
ed only a small part of the farm population. Let 
the great body of farmers become exercised 
enough to join these outbreaks and the city 
man’s hunger will soon make him realize the im- 
portance of justice for the farmer. 


_ BANK ROBBERS 


Five male members of the bandit gang 
which tried to hold up the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Savings Bank at Manchester, Ia., on No- 
vember 20, have been sentenced to serve the rest 
of their lives in prison. .The 17-year old wife of 
one of the bandits was sentenced to serve ten 
years. i : 

Now all that is apparently just. We need 
to punish lawbreakers in this country so_ that 
others considering crimes will be deterred from 
their evil designs. 

By the way, haven’t we heard of several 
bank depositors being robbed of their savings in 
the last year? Robbed? No, that must be a big 
mistake for it has been explained that the de- 
positors just “lost” their money and nobody is 
responsible. 

And if you can’t understand that, just ask 





any banker. But be sure first to have an under- 
standing that he won’t assess you a “service 
charge” for explaining. 


HOG PRICES 


The trickery by which farmers are cheated 
of just prices for their products is becoming 
more evident to the general public and the 
farmer. Every farmer can recite instances 
where he was bilked of money in the marketing 
of his products. It is significant that the Des 
Moines Register last week printed on its market 
page the following: 

“The hog markets not credited to the U. S. 
department of agriculture are furnished by 
packers as the base price on which transactions 
in hogs are'made. The Register and Tribune is 
informed that prices 15 to 40 cents in excess of 
these figures are paid in many cases, the amount 
varying with quality, distance hauled and local 
demand.” 

The inf@rence is clear: Accurate quotations 
on hogs are.not being given out by those who 
want to depress prices. 


IT MAY BE A MYSTERY 


Martin Conboy has been appointed by Pres!- 
dent Roosevelt—subject to confirmation by the 
next Senate—as federal district attorney in New 
York City. Ferdinand Pecora of . New York, 
whose work in the senate banking committee in- 
vestigation of banks made him:a national figure, 
was ignored. s 

Mr. Conboy was attorney for Albert H. Wigs 
gin, the banker who has been condemned by even 
his own associates for his financial dealings. 


If no United States Senator opposes the 
nomination of Mr. Conboy it will be a mystery. 
It may be a mystery. 


LOANS TO BANKS 


Vice President John Garner (before he he- 
came vice president) was one of the leaders in 
the fight fof full publicity on Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans. For that he deserved 
the support of the nation’s taxpayers. 

Now huge loans are being made by the R. 
F. C. to banks in the form of purchases of pre- 
ferred stock. 

It is up to Mr. Garner and other Democrats 
to make certain the bank loans are made public, 
Why have they been kept a secret? 














The farmer got $12.40 of the $26.11 spent 
by an average family for 14 foods in 1929, ae. 
cording to Consumers’ Counsel of thé Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. That mearit 
some one else got $13.71. On October 24, last, Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the farmer got 
$6.71 out of the $17.85 spent for the same prod- 
ucts. That meant some one else got $11.14. Or 
the farmer had his revenue cut almost in haH 
while some one else only lost about one-fifth. 








Our Platform For The People !s: 


6. Return of river trans- 
portation. : b 

7. A cleanup of some 
state institutions, 

8. More efficiency in 
public offices. 


. Less taxation. 

. Fewer State Commis- 
sions. 

. Universal school books. 

. Equity for farmers. 

. Lower freight rates. 
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New Paint Creates Confidence 


, + ARD times are on the run. Or 
Hi so it appears—with Uncle 
Sam throwing billions to the 
gtimulation of business—with the 
N RA giving a healthy boost to pur- 
chasing power. As people begin to 
Spend again, it looks as if the man 
‘who gets the business will be the 
one who first inspires confidence in 
prospective buyers. , 
Most merchants realize the sales 
walue of an attractive package—the 
importance of a clever, intriguing 
container. And many -visely look, 
upon their business houses 1s wrap- 
pers — attractive background for 
their merchandise. 

Your businegs establishment is, of 
course, a package, Interesting or 
dull, shabby or brighi—it is the 
wrapper for what you have to sell— 
whether that Commodity be soap or 
sausage, shoes or servics. 

If it has that worn, run-down look 
with: paint-thirsty surfaces greeting 
every potential buyer—confidence ts 
not likely to be waiting around any 
corner at all. The well-kept place 


’ that is making money is tae one that 


attracts buyers — for perverse, un- 
reasonable humanity likes to run 
with the winmer. 


Creating: Buyer-Confidence 

How the walls and floors appear, 
what thé furniture, coun’ers, and 
shelves look dike are of utmost im- 
portance im creating buyer-confi- 
dence. 4 

Look at yout own street—in every 
busihess and trade—the barber, the 
hardware dealer, the clothing store, 
and the drug store. Their appear- 
janee, from without and vithin, is a 
primary factor in the guality and 
guantity of business they are going 
to do within the next few decisive 
months. It is obvious that a new 
customer with his first glance will 
make up his mind about what fs sold. 
‘What he sees when he gets inside {is 
the second decisive factor. To make 
both impressions favorable to your 
business—fresh, optimistic paint 
will prove your most far-reaching in- 





By KENT BAKER 


vestment as a confident acknowledg- 
ment that all-is-well. 
Surfaces Need Paint 


Just as engines need fuel, and the 
body needs food—so surfaces must 
have paint. The inroads of weather 
are minimized when a protective 
film of paint stands between your 
property and the onslaughts of sun, 
rain, ice and snow. Paiuting is sim- 
ply a prudent, dollars and common. 
sense business investment, 

But there is little advantage in 
purchasing so-called “bargains” in 
paint. As approximately 75% of the 
cost of painting goes for labor, and 
ouly 25% for material, it is wasteful 
“saving” to purchase products which 
will: last half as long as paint cost: 
ing a little more. Paint which is 
cheap because of inferior manufac- 
ture or inferior ingredients doesn’t 
cover as much area as a better qual- 
ity’ product, and doesn’t give as ef.- 


ficient protection to the surface itt’ 


covers. 
Color Attracts Customers 

As you plan the re-painting of 
your place, it would be wise to con- 
sider that both exterior and interior 
should harmonize with the type of | 
merchandise you have to sell. Out-, 
side painting, of course, shov'd have: 
more arresting qualities—more at- 
tention-getting value to attract the 
passer-by, 1 

For extériors, varying shades of 
dark gray, brown, green, or oyster: 
white are pleasant colors which en 
rich all the surfaces needing paint 
Trimming tones permit a wide range 
of selection, varying from light tints 
of pale ivory, cream, canary, buff, or 
yellow to darker shades of brown, 
green or rich red. 

Your roof is also of vital {mpor-. 
tance to your pocket bool. Wheth-. 
er it be of shingle or tir, paint will 
help to prevent leaks and deteriora. 
tion. Paint acts as a protective seal 
where actual holes hav. not ap- 
peared, and’brings to a dreary, run 
down exterior a cheerful rote of con- 
fidence. 


Cutting Light Costs 

There are many choic-s in paint 
or enamel for interior painting. 
Such colors as cream, ivory, pinkish 
buff, soft yellow, coo! green, and cer- 
tain grays, as well as many light 
tints of blue are 2xtremely attrac- 
tive, 

If you want to save on electric 
light bills, consider also the type of 
paint finish. Shall it be glossy, or is 
a flat finish better? While you get 
the same degree of iight reflection 
from a flat as from a glossy finish, 
the flat paint gives you an even dis- 
tribution while the glossy does not. 
The shiny finish is likely to -esult in 
a bright glare here, and a dark shad- 
ow there. Gloss paints, however, 
offer a finish that is easily kept 
clean, so it is better to compromise 
andu a semi-gloss paint. Sucha 
surface will diffuse the light proper- 
ly and shed dirt effectively 


Impressions in Private 


A prosperous appearance, of 
course, is just as essential to the 
private office as to the public place 
where tangible goods : 3 handled 
over a counetr. How much more 
important sometimes! A single im- 
pression made in a private room 
may Out-tota! hundreds of rings on 
the cash register. Most business 
hmen prefer the dignified, quiet tones 
in offices—brown, mahogany, a sat- 
isfying walnut or gray, or perhaps 
oak and sand. The cboice, again. 
will be individual, aided Ly the sus- 
gestions of a paint dealer who wil: 
readily appreciate your needs and 
advise you. 

If you have delayed painting for 
some months (or years)—this, if 
ever, is the time to begin. Floors, 
ceiling, walls, counters, and shelves, 
all need paint or enamel or lacquer 
—not only to protect your invest- 
ment—but to offer an attractive, en- 
ticing package to prospective buy- 
ers. 

Prospective buyers! ‘hese days, 
who isn’t a potential purchaser? ~ 














‘The Truth Shall 
» Make You Free! 


If every American knew 

the truth on the grafting of 
politicians, the trickery and 
slavery policies of Big Busi- 
ness, the chicanery of stock 
market gamblers and the dis- 
honesty of some bankers 
there would be a speedy end 
to our depression. 
’ Why not help spread this 
truth to your fellow Ameri- 
cans, Give or mail a copy of 
the Free Press to your 
friends, and suggest that 
they subscribe. 








HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


previous coat wears through. 


ers. 


rubbing with moist table salt. 


A fresh coat of varnish should 
be put on that floor before the 


The stays or ribs of old umbrel- ) 


las make good supports for flow- 


If eggs tarnish your table silver 
the tarnish can he removed by 





«we 
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| says: 


It’s a good idea to use a final coat 












A baking soda solution makes 
an excellent mouth wash. 

When packing fragile articles 
for mailing crumpled paper will 
serve in lieu of excelsior or saw- 
dust. 

Tomato skins come off easily if 
the tomato is first dipped in very 
hot water. Z 

A little turpentine on a cloth 
will loosen and remove those 
brown stains from light-colored 








gas ranges. 
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o’ varnish over some types of in- 
terior paint—it’s always a good 
idea over stain. Varnjsh protecis 
the finish, makes a hard-wearin’ 
surface and simplifies cleanin’ 
* > * bee od 

There’s some insurance for farm 
and garden tools—in a paint can. 
You can keep tools new an’ rust 
proof by cleanin’ ’em before yot 
store ’em for the winter. Do thij 
annually, an’ tools last a whole lo} 
longer 
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itchen- uplets 








Whenever the family consists of just two, 

It is terribly hard to serve well t's true— 

‘And finally you feel like giving a shriek 

When a roast on ice means kash for a 
week, 


Most families consist of but two 

eople, when they first start house- 
preriek: And what a hard time the poor 
bride has trying to plan meals! Almost 
every cook ok that I have ever seen 
has recipes which are supposed to serve 
five, six, or eight people, and it is diffi- 
cult to know just how to cut them down 
to the right proportions, if you are 
quite new at the job. 

When you get to be an experienced 
cook you can figure this approximately, 
but the bride, or beginner, almost goes 
crazy before she learns. 






” OX 
THATS 
(seine 
EGGs-acr! 
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Occasionally foods are prepared that 
test. for several meals, but it is better to 
alrange it so you have just enough and 
to have it so deXcious that all of it will 
be eaten. I am not suggesting, how- 
ever, that vou should never have left- 
overs in these days of stretched 
budgets. 


When there are only two of you, I 
suggest that pou buy in rather small 
quantities. You may save a little if you 
buy potatoes in a large quantity, but 
unfortunately, they are used so slowly 
that you may lose all your profit by 
having to throw some of them away. 
This holds true with almost all vege- 
tables, especially the more perishable 
Kinds. 

- * - * 


The smaller cuts of meat are the best 
to buy, unless you want “hash for a 
week.” I have found that rolled pork 
or roast beef is a very satisfactory way 


With these cuts you can buy almost as 
small a quantity as you wish. 


Ss: Fe" = 


A five pound bag of granulated sugar 
should last two people for about a 
month, unless they have a very ‘sweet 
tooth.” Which reminds me, try a Pinch 
of sugar in the water in which you coo 
fresh vegetables, and F aes will find that 
the flavor is enhanced. 

Did you know that sugar played its. 
silent part in our early history? Colum- 
bus was seeking a water-route for trade 
in sugar when he discovered America. 
That was, of course, before sugar waa 
introduced into Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, 
Brazil, etc., where it is now a flourishing 
industry. 


Another South American product, 
also not originating where it is now 
princinally grown is coffee. In Colom, 
ia, coffee growing has now been place 
on such a scientific ‘basis that thei 
coffees are famous the world over, T 
coffee is so rich and full flavored tha 
it is really an economy to use it instea 
of the less expensive coffees because 
you require a little less of it per cup. A 
pound of good coffee poe last two 
people, served once a day, for approxi- 
mately two weeks. 

* o * - 


A few of the things that you will 
always want to have on hand, and the 
amounts, are: Vinegar—1 quart; vanilla 
—V¥ oz. bottle; baking soda—1 pack- 
age; corn meal—3 pounds; mustard— 
% tb. tin box; salt—1 package; black 
pepper—4 lb. tin box; macaroni—1l 
package; flour—5 lb. bag; lard—!+ lb, 
pail; baking powder—!4 bb. ean; corn- 
starch—1 package; rice—t lb.; pows 
dered sugar—2 Db. package. 

Here is a recipe for: 


Fricassied Oysters for Two 
1 pt. oysters 6 drops worchester: 
butter, size of an egg shire sauce 
2 tablespoons cream 1 egg 


Drain the oysters. Brown one-halt 
of the butter in a frying pan and 
add oysters. Then add rest of but- 
ter which has been well mixed with 
¥% tablespoon flour. Let cook 
about two minutes and then add 1 
well beaten egg and cream. Let 
the whole cook a bit and serve on 
toasted bread. 





of buying meat for a small family. 
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Can Make 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS say 
there’s nothing like a new 

hat to restore a woman’s morale, 
And we say that even though your 
morale does not need restoring .., 
well, there’s nothing like a new 
hat anyway! Nowadays, acquiring 
your new chapeau isn’t a matter 
of sallying forth with a collossal 
piece of currency.. Instead, you 
simply buy yourself an extra half 
yard or so of the material you’re 
selecting for a frock, get yourself 
the pattern sketched above, and 
after an hour or so of effortless 
sewing that is really fun, you have 


a new turban or beret that’s the 
last word. 

The two hats pictured above, 
plus the scarfs and handbag with 
them, are all included in one pat» 
tern (McCall Printed Pattern 151), 
One hat, you'll note, is the- new 
Chinese peaked hat you’ve beem 
looking all over town for. 
other is the equally import 
down-in-front beret. And you cam 
make either of them of anything; 
you choose .. . faille, bengaline; 
taffeta, velvet, satin or wool. (By; 
courtesy of The McCali Gom-~- 
pany). 
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On August 30th, 2,673 -banks, national 
find state (exclusive of mutual savings in- 
stitutions) were closed, thus freezing if 
not eventually hypothecating deposits to- 
talling $1,909.094,000—put there by trust- 
ing, deluded and defrauded depositors, 

If there is one city in the United States 
where the bank situation is most appalling 
of all it is said to be Atlantic City. _Al- 
though Greensboro, North Carolina, has 
been for many months without a single 
bank open, a more thorough job of looting 
has been effected in the shore city by 
means of collusion between the politicians 
and the bankers. 

Gen. John Hartnett, who seems to be 
conducting a one-man crusade to clean 
out the cesspool of corruption in Atlantic 
City’s municipal buildings, is here telling 
the story of Atlantic City’s looted banks— 
and of the one bank that was managed 
honestly and efficiently and is still open 
today. . 

The General is getting plenty of private 
encouragement, plenty of applause at the 
civic meetings he conducts, but little phy- 
sical assistance. It’s the same old story. 

When banking and politics mix, God 
help the banks--the bank’s depositors. Poli- 
tics can corrupt and debauch anything, 
but banks are the best prey of all because 
of the golden harvest that is so readily 
available. 

From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 
By JOHN HARTNETT 

The story of Atlantic City banks is in 
some respects, the same sordid one, as 
disclosed in the banking revelations of 
New York, Detroit and elsewhere. The 
laborious savings of countless thousands 
of lifetimes have been swept away, and the 
results are horrible beyond depiction. Bank 
foundering in Atlantic City had the extra 
pitifulness that no local industries were 
present to help the people back on their 
feet. 

If nature’s law of compensation holds 
good, then “smart money” is going to pay 
a terrible price before it balances its 
books; pay for the heart-rending agony 
it has caused. 

As United States Senator Couzens has 
said, thousands of banks closed where 
“smart money” had withdrawn its de- 
posits after huge loans had been secured. 
The little fellows, the depositors, were not 
in the “know” and were left holding the 
bag. This description aptly applies to 
Atlantic City financial institutions. 

It has been claimed that bank failures 
and restrictions were caused by the de- 
pression—everyone forgetting mismanage- 
ment and rank dishonesty. Frank A.. Van- 
derlip, former president of the National 
City Bank, New York, says: 

“It is: frequently said, and it is probably 
the general belief, that the cause of most 
of the 4835 bank failures in the past three 
years has been the unprecedented depres- 
sion. This is not the cases The primary 
cause of more than 90 per cent of those 
collapses has been bad management. I 
am not giving merely my personal opinion. 
I am stating a fact of which I have proof.” 
So with Atlantic City. Banks were created 
overnight from amongst those who had 
administergd a hotel, operated a rolling 
chair, ran a laundry wagon, owned a 
barber shop, or conducted a bathing estab- 
lishment. And so, these banks failed 
wholesale in 1931. The failures were dis- 
guised, for hoodwinking the people, under 
the fiction of “mergers.” 

Unfit Bankers ; 

Money is a2 commodity to be bought and 
sold the same as shoes, onions, wooden 
spoons and elephants. Hence, bankers 
must be primarily high-grade business 
men with an extensive experience and 
knowledge of national and local conditions. 
Lawyers, doctors, politicians, ward heal- 
ers, and non-business men generally are 
unfit to be bankers. 

Money being a commodity, its cost and 
overhead must be figured to determine 
the price at which it must be legally and 
profitably sold. There must be an as- 





as 





sured legitimate market of local money 
consumers. 

The experienced merchant banker real- 
izes that he is limited by law to six per 
cent interest and so has not the leeway 
of the merchant selling other commodi- 
ties. He realizes that his capital and sur- 
plus must be at all times a twenty per 
cent leeway or offset against deposits. If 
he falls below this margin any “push” may 
fold him up. 

The political banking combine in At- 
lantic City Naving demonstrated -them- 
selves as anything but good business men, 
had to get speculative returns upon de- 
positors’ money in order to cover the cost 
of economic illiteracy. And thereby hangs 
the tale of bank failures. 

Without a shadow of doubt, the conduct 
of the banks which are now closed of re- 
stricted in Atlantic City, or which were 
closed or restricted, was nothing less than 
a contemptible association for “smart 
money” looting and financial debauchery. 


In September, 1923, newspapers of At- 
lantic City carried the report that the 
United States Department of Justice had 
made an investigation of the Chelsea-Sec- 
ond National Bank and: Trust Company 
and would probe the Atlantic City Na- 
tional Bank. 

Building and loan associations in At- 
lantic City—the big time racket and all 
of them purposely restricted—are like the 
life insurance companies throughout the 
nation. They take advantage of every 
technicality to keep from paying out a 
cent. The B. & L.’s are not averse . to 
“taking in’ money but refuse to ‘‘pay out” 
money. 

Be A Sport! 

Building and loan stockholders in At- 
lantic City are rocked and socked into 
paying in money. And how they pay in! 
But they are told to be sports when de- 
siring to obtain their own money. 


If Atlantic City B. & L.’s are solvent, 
they should conduct business in the usual 
normal way of a solvent concern and pay 
out when practice, custom and demand re- 
quire. If they cannot thus pay out they 
are insolvent, and receiving money while 
in this condition is a criminal offense. It 
would seem that restriction itself would 
indicate insolvency. 

There is a clearing house—God save the 
mark—for banks in Atlantic City. It is 
presided over by the right bower and right 
hand man of Mayor Harry Bacharach, 
himself president of the Equitable Trust 
Company. What evil this combination did 
not do to public and private funds of the 
resort, is‘not worth mentioning. The 
clearing house should have been called 
the Atlantic City Looters Association. 

A flagrant wrong was perpetrated upon 
thousands and thousands of innocent and 
deceived depositors. Leading 
men, bankers, politicians and individuals, 
being part. and parcel of the _ political 
banketeering group, share in the deceiving 
—the blame and the slime. They are all 
tarred with the same brush and this is 
why action in behalf of depositors was 
difficult and why no information was 
forthcoming about depositors’ funds. 

The Atlantic City clearing house na- 
turally knew what was going on all the 
time, and so is deeply involved in. the 
flaming duplicity and political corruption 
of closed and restricted banks. Even at 
this date, when the need for at least one 
Avenue bank is urgent, no restricted bank 
in ‘Atlantic City can regain its lost hold 
upon public confidence. Facts about bank 
foundering and restricting with legisla- 
tive collusion are too damning. They will 
not down. 

From 1931 to time of bank closing and 
restricting in 1933, not a bank in Atlantic 
City—with the exception of the Boardwalk 
National Bank—was truly solvent. This 
is well demonstrated by what happened. 
Yet these banks, right up to the day, hour 
and minute of closing took in depositors’ 
money. This was a direct violation of the 
National Banking Act and a grave offense 
in the eyes of the law which holds that 
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-““SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


mere acceptance of deposits by a bank is 
@ representation of solvency. 


As closing and liquidation would have |: 


disclosed -gravé- irregularities, fhe banks 
sought aid of their political associates. 
The State Legislature is reported as work- 
ing all night to effect a restricting order, 
and banks ceased paying out money on a 
morning even: before the Governor of the 
state had signed the restricting order. As 
one member of the State Legislature is 
quoted as saying: 

“We have worked a whole session to 
save Atlantic City, but none of us know 
for whom or for what we are saving it.” 

A Fraud 


Courts of the country have designated 
deposit receiving when a bank is insolvent 
as a gross and outrageous fraud. Penalties 
for this are drastic and apply not only to 
bank officials but. to every one who in any 
way aids and abets the fraud. By per- 
mitting it, conniving at it, or assisting in 
any way, one becomes an accessory. The 
political business-banketeering group may 
have cause to remember this. 

Question of criminal, as well as civil, 
liability face officials of closed and re- 
stricted banks. The very principle of 
good faith which banks in Atlantic City 
so strenuously insisted upon, has been vio- 
lated by themselves. As exemplars of 
honorable methods in business, they get 
the combined resort raspberry. As alert 
guardians of Atlantic City progress, good 
name and solvency, the closed and re- 
stricted banks are All Baba and his forty 
thieves. \ 

Will some financial noudini arise’ to tell 
citizenry and bondholders of Atlantic City 
what happened to twenty-seven and a 
half million dollars of bank deposits in 
the short space of six months? On De- 
cember 31, 1932, there was reported on 
deposit in all banks of Atlantic City a 
total of $31,631,172.66. Six months later, 
on June 28, 1933, the reported deposit in 
all banks of Atlantic City was $4,116,242.03. 
What happened to the difference between 
these two amounts? 

Who got $27,514,930.63? Who got the 
school teachers’ pay? Who got city em- 
ployees’ wages and salaries? Most certain- 
ly the bondholders got none of it for city 





bonds were defaulted as to principal and 
interest in February, 1933. 
oe. Who Got The Money, 
‘Tne city bills were not paid, nor Boards 
@k maintained, nor beacl®.cleaned, nor 
stréets repaired. Depositors who lost a 
total of twenty-five million. dollars in 
closed and restricted bank& did not get 
any of thé twenty-seven and-a half mil- 
lion dollars. No outsiders got this money, 
who did? 


When the looting and borrowing on city . 


credit had come to an abrupt termination, 
there was but little money left in Atlanti¢ 
City. So little in fact, that-scrip had to 
be created in huge amounts and circulat=- 
ed. This scrip further impoverishes the 
city inasmuch as it is. useless for muni» 
cipal supplies, for municip ‘bt and ins 
terest, for commercial restocking, and yet 
istaken by the city in lieu of good money. 
for taxes. Scrip—‘“Bacharach Dollars” as 
it is called— makes the city treasury a 
junk office dealing in old paper instead of 
a financial bureau dealing in money. 

Let us briefly scan the record and noté 
a few high spots of looting, pillaging, and 
banditry which has run riot in Atlantic 
City. 

In re.§‘icted banks, depositors have suf- 
fered a loss of $12,448,250.33; in closed 
banks a loss of $13,044,736.57; a total loss 
in citizens’ deposits of $25,492,986.90. 

There are thirty-two gladly restricted 
Building and Loan Associations, which 
with two million dollars each in assets 
would amount to sixty-four million dollars 
either lost, strayed, stolen or shrunken. 

The assessed valuation of Atlantic City 
das dropped from $312,386,000 in 1927 to 
$185,000,000 in 1933—a decrease in resort 
value of $127,386,000 in six years. 

Tax Delinquency 


Taxes were thirty per cent delinquent 
in 1927 and fifty-five per cent delinquent 
in 1932. If such a high delinquency was 
evident in 1932 when there was $31,000,000 
in banks, which were neither closed nor 
restricted, what will the delinquency 
amount to in 1933 with only $4,116,242.33 
on deposit as of June 28, 1933, and most 
of banks closed or restricted? In Septem- 
ber, 1933, Atlantic City was officially re- 

Please turn to page eight 





FARMERS SHOULD CONTROL MARKETING — 
MACHINERY FOR THEIR OWN PRODUCTS 
SAYS GOVERNOR OLSON OF MINNESOTA 


By GOV. FLOYD B. OLSON of Minnesota 

There can be no solution of the farm 
problem until farmers control the market- 
ing machinery of their own products. 

To me thé present plans of the depart- 
ment of agriculture represent an ineffec- 
tual tinkering with a~system that has 
never given the farmer a fair deal and 
never will. At the best it can only hope 
to help him as to future prices. No hope 
lies in it for the securing of fair prices, 
whether they be based on parity or cost of 
production, for the commodities now in 
the. possession of the farmer. If and 
when, if ever, the plan affects future 
prices, most of the farmers will probably 
have lost their farms or their opportunity 
to ever clear themselves of debt. 


While the federal farm credit organi- 
zations are making a very creditable effort 
to refinance the farmer, the mere chang- 
ing of the name of his creditors will in no 
sense solve his problem. The only way his 
problem can be solved is by giving him a 
price for his commodities which represents 
such a decent profit as will give him buy- 
ing power. And unless his buying power 
is restored we might as well give up our 
efforts for industrial recovery. 

This war against poverty, as has been 
often said, is a greater war than any mili- 
tary conflict in which we have ever been 
engaged. It absolutely requires compul- 








sory action. This the governors sought 
through price fixing and restriction of the 
amount that any producer could sell up- 
on the open market. Under our plan if 
the farmer was only able to sell three- 
fourths of his crop, he would get much 
more for the three-fourths~he would be 
permitted to sell than for his entire crop 
which he is now permitted, and is attemp- 
ting to dispose of on a market already dee 
pressed. 

Under our plan marketing is limited, 
and not production; but if marketing is 
limited, the production control is inevit- 
able. The surplus would remain on the 
farm instead of being thrown on the mear- 
ket. Most of the surplus could be con- 
sumed by the farmer himself on the farm, 
That which could not be consumed by him 
could be purchased by the Federal Emerg« 
ency Relief Administration for feeding 
those who are now on, or entitled to pub= 
lic relief. ; 

I know that the farm leaders in the 
middle west approve our plan, I believe 
that the great majority of farmers av« 
prove it. I believe that all the farmers 
would approve it if it could be explained 
to them. If the same effort were used to 
put it over as is being used to put over 
the voluntary schemes of the Department’ 
of Agriculture it could be explained satis« 
factorily to the farmer. : 
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a (Continued from. page seven) 
ported as $10,000,000 delinquent in taxes. 


\ Official city deposits amounting to $1,- 
j122,000 are gone; a million dollars bor- 
rowed from the Federal Reserve for city 


tax notes is gone; over $900,000 borrowed?’ 


from the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
‘ation is gone; Atlantic City Sinking Fund 
money amounting to $710,000 is gone!‘ 
New Jersey State loan to the resort of 
$500,000 is gone; citizens’ private bank de’ 
posits amounting to $25,492,986.90 are 
gone; bank deposits from December, 1932," 
to June, 1933, of $27,514,930.63 are gone. 

At the rate of ten million dollars a year, 
$63,000,000 of Atlantic City business has 
disappeared in less than five years, Bonds 
of Atlantic City and County now in dé-+ 
fault approximate $36,143,635, an amount’ 
impossible of payment. ‘And equally im- 
possible of payment is the $7,364,960 ne- 
cessary for debt requirements in 1933. 

Since 1920 the average annual payment 
on Atlantic City bonds has been $878,000 
but during the same period the city issued 
annually $2,184,769 worth of bonds. In 
1929, $6,000,000 in bonds was issued. Re- 
member the historical progress of the Sa- 
bine army; One step forward, two steps 
backward, March! 

Railroad revenue from traffic to Atlan- 
tic City has decreased a million dollars a 
year, from $8,430,000 in 1927 to $2,922,000 
in 1932. 

. Unless the-citizens get relief from these 
staggering burdens they cannot hope to 
return to a period of normal, reasonable 
and stable prosperity. 

’ Closing and liquidating the banks would 
have proved emberrassing — to say the 
least for.certain businesses, politicians and 
certain individuals who obtained huge 
loans and made huge withdrawals from 
restricted banks. As neither the bond- 
Hoiders, nor city employees, nor city 
creditors, nor citizens had received any 
money, and as the money was at one time 
there, it is Very evident that cash must 
have been ‘divided among “smart money” 
-—the sanctified few. 

~~ Strain Credit 

On city credit $500,000 was borrowed 
from the New Jersey Sinking Fund and 
divided between three banks. This money 
belonged to the taxpayer, will have to be 
paid back by the taxpayer, and should 
have been held inviolate for the use of the 
city. Of this $500,000 the Atlantic City 
National Bank was given $250,000 two 
days before it closed; $125,000 was given 
to the Guarantee Trust Company before 
it was restricted; and $125,000 remained 
in Mayor Harry Bacharach’s own bank, 
the Equitable Trust Company, before it 
was restricted. 

What legal or moral right has the 
Mayor of a city to use public money for 
the attempted salvation of any private 
bank? Why were banks propped with 
citizens’, taxpayers’, and city money, and 
what became of the money? Why was 
not the whole of the borrowed $500,000 


"pel liquid and in safety? 


Why was $500,000 borrowed from State 
Sinking Fund when more than a million 
dollars of city money was reported as 
available on deposit? Why was nearly two 
million dollars worth of tax notes hy- 
pothecated with the Federal Reserve and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
at approximately the same time? Was city 
money actually available or had it also 
been used in private speculation of de- 
pilitated banks? 

Atlantic City is broke and hopelessly in 
debt because public money and private 
jmoney; city deposits and citizens’ deposits; 
city employees’ salaries and debt require- 
ment money; all were used for the main- 
‘tenance of rickety banks, tottering repu- 
sations, and foundering directorates. 

Banks Looted 

Atlantic City banks were looted by the 
political-business machine, and they were 
looted from the inside not from the out- 
side. “All semblance of honesty and. jus- 
tice was long ago abandoned by the poiiti- 
¢al-business-banketeering group which has 


? 
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raped and ruined Atlantic City. 

Slick financiers dressed like undertak- 
ers and with the regulation artificial 
smile, ushered depositors to the wicket 
for the burial of their hard earned wages, 
The same financial morticians are offi- 
ciating at the funeral of Atlantic City. 

Banks have said continually, “Be thrifty. 
Save against a rainy day!” The people are 
asking for whom they were Saving. To the 
contrary of banks the Biblé has said, “Lay 
not up for thyself treasure ‘on earth where 
moths corrupt and thieves break through.” 
In the light of financial éxploitation of 
the people, which turned out to be right, 
the banks or the Bible? 

It is repeatedly stated that people have 
not the intelligence or training to grasp 
full significance of financial or political 
matters and that no information on these 
subjects should be given them. Well, the 
people can grasp the full ‘significance of 
their lost and departed deposits. Politi- 
cians believe devotedly that the people 
have intelligence enough to vote for them, 
but not intelligence enough to understand 
the full significance of lost life savings, of 
bread and butter, of home and children. 


Banks in Atlantic City are not worried 
about the depositors for the latter are a 
very, very docile people. Preferred stock 
in banks was given them for their money 
on deposit and as Holy Writ has it, ‘“The 
last stage will be worse than the first.” 

In many states, especially Southern, 
the preferred stock for deposits racket 
would not work for the reason that pre- 
ferred stock was made a double liability 
similar‘to national bank stock. But in 
New Jersey preferred stock seems not to 
be a double liability and so the people will 
be enabled to use it for fuel or wall paper 
in the lean times to come. 

In a small community like Atlantic City 
the political leaders, business leaders, fi- 
nancial leaders and chamber of commerce 
are all of the same grotp. It is always the 
same bunch who are honorary pallbearers 
in any prominent funeral and they under- 
stand obsequies, civic or otherwise. 

Add to this the fact that there are no 
two political parties and but one single 
political monopoly and it can be under- 
stood why not a word escapes as to what 
has gone on in banks, and as to what has 
become of depositors’, bondholders’, city 
creditors’, city employees’, and _ school 
teachers’ funds. Mouths must be kept 
shut, and depositors know nothing going 
on in financial directions except that 
they have have lost their money. 

Why was it that the Guarantee Trust 
Company with a million dollars surplus 
was forced to jeopardize its depositors 
money by taking in two insolvent banks? 

Why Weaken Banks 

Why did the Guarantee Trust have to 
dangerously weaken itself by mothering 
two dilapidated financial institutions? 

Was the reputation and purse of a few 
unworthy directors in wobbly banks of 
more importance than the thousands of 
dollars in depositors’ lifetime savings? 

What political-business-banketeering 
compulsion forced a futile salvaging? 

What kind of protected hi-jacking was 
this? 

In absorbing the defunct Seaside Trust 
Company—bank of the so-called Demo- 
cratic leader Lafferty, “friend of the peo- 
ple’ (except his depositors)—the Guar- 
antee Trust Company was forced to take 
over an institution more than $200,000 in 
the red. And in absorbing the Atlantic 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, the 
Guarantee Trust Company acquired an 
institution which was $900,000 in the red. 

What a fine use to make of depositors’ 
money in acquiring foundered banks! 
What caused these diabolical combina- 
tions? Nothing but  political-business- 
banketeering. 

So also with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, which acted big-hearted with its 
depositors’ money by Salvaging the Pacific 
Avenue National Bank and the Chelsea 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 

It is said. that it takes the kind of 
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bankers they have in Atlantic City to run 
a bank. Well, it does—the kind of a bank 
they run. The kind of a bank which was 
good enough for “smart money,” but 
which was tough on business and the 
people. 

The most important and the most con- 
troversial question brought about by bank 
failures, is the future necessity for guar- 
anteeing deposits. The Glass-Steagall 
bill which encompasses this end becomes 
partially effective January 1, 1934. All de- 
posits in solvent banks under government 
supervision will then be guaranteed up to 
$2500. 

After July 1, 1934, deposits will be guar- 
anteed one hundred per cent up to $10,- 
000; seventy-five per cent from $10,000 
to $50,000; and fifty per cent in excess 
of $50,006. 


Under this Glass-Steagall Banking Act 
of 1933, assets of banks applying for in- 
surance of deposits must be adequate to 
meet all liabilities to depositors and other 
creditors. Member banks of the Federal 
Reserve are automatically included in the 
pool from which the safety of depositors’ 
funds will be guaranteed. The Guarantee 
Trust Company and the Equitable Trust 
Company are members of the Federal Re- 
serve, but the Bankers Trust Company is 
not. 

But the government does not intend to 
insure any bank deposits where the bank 
itself is not solvent in its set-up. A bank 
will have to be potentially able to insure 
its own deposits before the government 
will insure them. If a member bank of the 
Federal Reserve cannot meet all of its li- 
abilities to depositors and creditors, it will 
be closed. State banks can do pretty 
much as they please, but if they desire 
deposit insurance they must meet the solv- 
ency requirements of the government. 

Inasmuch as the Guarantee Trust and 
the Equitable Trust were restricted, it will 
be interesting to observe whether they are 
solvent.enough to obtain deposit insur- 
ance. 


The Bankers Trust was formerly a 
member. Will it insure depositors’ ac- 
counts? 


Will any or all of these banks be closed 
by the government on January 1, 1934? 
The United States intends to make a fact 
of the theory that depositors have a right 
to their money. 

The Boardwalk National Bank‘ carries 
a forty per cent ratio of capital and sur- 
plus against deposits and this is twice the 
margin of safety necessary and required. 
Thus it is always more than Solvent. It 
has the honorable distinction of being one 
of the 313 government depositories in the 
United States, and is a member of the 
Federal Reserve. It has always insured 
the safety of its depositors and kept ut- 
terly aloof from the political machine and 
the political-business-banketeers. 

Atlantic City has gone utterly a-smash 
and is scraping financial bottom. There 
is nothing left to loot. But this does not 
worry the political monopoly which gets 
its revenue from graft in rackets of all 
kinds, including beer, liquor, dope, banks, 
receiverships, scrip, contracts, protecting 
criminals and vice conditions generally. 

The tangible assets of the resort have 
been mortgaged for years to come and 
the debt left upon the backs of taxpayers 
for liquidation. The situation challenges 
belief. Waste and extravagance in muni- 
cipal government—even now going on— 
has brought about financial catastrophe. 
The dead stop of bankruptcy was inevit- 
able in a city spending each year more 
than its income. 

Blind Politicians 

The municipal administration—old fog- 
ies of a by-gone era in political service— 
were blind to the economic foundering of 
the city. 
coterie indulged in an orgy of spending. 
Payrolls were glutted and padded with 
useless employees, salaries were raised be- 
yond the limits of common sense, and de- 


partments were created overnight to pro- 


Year after year the _ political |, 





vide for patronage seekers. 

The golden stream was thought to be 
endless and a day of reckoning was never 
considered. No one asked if taxpayers 
could continue to pay the bills. Now that 
the end has arrived, accompanied with 
closed and restricted banks, an empty 
citizenry’s purse is asking questions, 

If Atlantic City can be saved at all— 
and this is not certain—nothing less will 
do than a drastic scaling down of muni- 
cipal debt; a cancellation of all past in- 
terests thereon; a fifty per cent cut in all 
taxes past and present; a government act- 
ing within the limits of income; and an 
entirely new municipal regime. 

Ordinary processes of law are not equal 
to the chaotic situation in Atlantic City. 
A corrupt monopolistic political machine 
has long since occupied the people’s cita- 
del of defense, the judiciary. 

Even now, confiscation of property is 
sought by empowering political officials 
to act as receivers for property which is 
tax delinquent. The security of homes 
has been invaded and domestic tranquillity 
guaranteed by the Constitution, is but a 
myth. 

The “scarlet army of -crime” as so des- 
ignated by United States Senator Cope- - 
land, has long occupied the resort. Politi- 
cal organizations and leaders are in league 
with this “scarlet army” and protect the 
criminals operating within it. Citizens 
know the streets in Atlantic City which 
are not safe at night for men or women. 

It is an oft-repeated truism that the 
resort is the safest place in which to com- 
mit a murder. And these conditions are 
due as much to an indifferency of the 
citizens as to an indifferency and a cor- 
ruption of the political machine and inef- 
ficiency of its municipal representatives. 


HOUSE OF MORGAN 
A SOCIETY ENEMY 


The nation is not deeply impressed, at 
least not favorably impressed, by the dis- 
covery that the house of Morgan is in- 
terested in Colliers’ Weekly and other pub- 


lications which find entrance into millions 
of American homes. Criticizing an article 
by Mr. Lamont, which tended to glorify 
the elder Morgan, The Nation harks back 
to the time when, in the dark days of the 
Civil War, Morgan knifed Uncle Sam in 
the back, so to speak, by shipping $2,000,- 
000 in gold te London, where he got his 
own price for it, and later sold to the 
army 6,000 condemned rifles, which he 
bought for $3.50 each and sold for $22 
each, all of which had to be junked. Con- 
cluding, The Nation says eloquently: “He 
was one of the greatest enemies our so- 
ciety ever had, and most of the devious 
and damaging corporate stratagems 
which have brought us into our present 
hole were developed and perfected and 
varnished with respectability by him— 
From Golden Age. 
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New York. has. more_ racketeers. per 





square inch than any other metropolis of 
the world. 

While the “big shots” who really count 
are concentrated around Broad and Wall 
Street, there are thousands of other racke- 
teers—petty ones, if you compare -their 
annual boodle hauls to. those. of. Wall 
Street—who use the main stem of the 
world’s largest metropolis as their happy 
hunting grounds. 

Shake down, intimidation and blackmail 
are the basis of the racket described below 
by Noel Meadows, noted Broadway pub- 
licist and “man-around-the-street.” 
Meadows, whose long experience on the 
“Great White Way” has put him in on the 
“know,” gives the inside on how some of 
the New York scandal sheets exist. 


According to outward apnearances these 
sheets seem always to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy. With little pay advertising 
and still less circulation their method of 
getting along has long been a_ mystery 
among business observers. 

If you have never had occasion to learn 
from experience the definitions of the 
words, “Prospect,” “Take,” “Shaker,” or 
“Rough,” you may thank your lucky stars 
that you have not been bothered with 
blackmailers of the New York breed. Mr. 
Meadow’s explanation of those words and 
their connection with the blackmail bus- 
iness can save you lots of money if you 

. ever run into a blackmailer. 
Here is the secret! 
From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By 
By NOEL MEADOWS 

If you were to ask for a vivid definition 
of blackmail, I would answer that it is the 
violence which arises when A knows some- 
thing about B that B cannot afford to 
have divulged without disgrace, and is 
therefore happy to pay A for his silence. 

There may well be variant situations 
and definitions, but the above is suffici- 
ently comprehensive to introduce a few 
“insides” on this subtle art of separating 
dolts from their money. ‘ 

What is known in popular parlance as 
the “shakedown” was probably rampant 
when our ancestors lived in caves, and 
the price was paid in spear-heads and 
elephant tusks instead of specie. . . . This 
survey is more particularly interested in 
the “shakedown” as it functions, in this 
year of Our-Return-to-Prosperity 1933 on 
publications of different sorts. Blackmail, 
viva voce has no such terrors as when 
pressing through Caslon old style. 

Incidentally, I believe that less black- 
mailing via the press is going on today 
than was going on fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Many will recall the days of the old 
“Town Topics,’ of. New York, then owned 
and edited by the late Col. William d’Al- 
ton Mann, who had the so-called ‘“‘smart 
set” not only by the throats, but by the 
heels for all of two decades. 


That legend is a matter of court record 
in the suit instituted against the lavishly- 
whiskered Colonel by Collier's Weekly, and 
the old warrior’s return suit in which he 
escaped conviction by a hair’s breadth. 
Ah, what a man that was—and how May- 
fair breathed easier when finally he left 
for Beulah Land! The Colonel had found 
the game a rough and rowdy one, and had 
polished it to a sardonic perfection. 


The journals openly know for’ such 
painful extraction practices are common- 
ly called “scandal sheets.” Once you call 
any publication by that odorous appella- 
tion, its grave already has virtually been 
dug for it, with the post office inspectors 
acting as pallbearers. 

For once an editor of a “scandal sheet’ 
gets a taste of the easy money—God save 
the term!--that flows from his mendacities 
there is no stopping him this side of Sing 
Sing or Atlanta. 

Imagine yourself a scandal-sheet editor. 
You toil not, although you spin a great 
deal; checks fall daily out of your mail, 
or out of the fists of the “we boys,” who 
make the “calls” that have not a drop of 

- honest. perspiration behind them except 
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on the necks of the victims. It’s just too 
good to be true—and looks always as 
though it can go on smoothly forever. 

Alas! The best regulated “shaker” al- 
ways overplays his hand sooner or later. 
His work gets “rough.” Almost inevitably 
in the cases where the “prospect” or 
“take” (what a terminology the lads 
possess) suddenly decides to squeal or has 
gone in desperation to the police. And 
once the gendarmerie’s watch is set on the 
“shake” editor, it is all over with him. 

How It Works 

Let’s see how a certain erstwhile editor 
would operate his shakes. His publication 
was a theatro-social model, geared for 
Times Square or Park Avenue as eventual- 


ities might dictate. He employed five 
“solicitors,” three of them hardened in 
crime from service with other similar 


sheets, the other two trained by his own 
able hands. 

The veterans had come to him with 
notebooks bristling with “prospects” or 
“takes,” as the vicitims are known; the 
modus was to interview these pleasant 
burghers with the apparently legitimate 
object of securing ‘advertising’ from 
them. A phone call usually got an ap- 
pointment—-for the very naming of the 
periodical over the wire conveyed suffi- 
cient intimidation. 

Next A. M. would find, let us say, Mr. 
Jones (an alias. was almost always em- 
ployed) sitting at the shining mahogany 
desk of, perhaps, some magnate in the 
“Street.” The caller, of course, invari- 
ably made sure that no third party was 
within hearing. Also he spoke whisper- 
ingly, to cheat a possikle dictaphone. His 
manner would be the glass of oily suavity. 

Yes, he wished to know if Mr. Bullion 

cared to take a little space in the sheet— 
“You know us boys would swim the river 
any time for you, sir. Always your pals; 
always at your service. But of course we 
get around a whole lot ... and, by the 
way, let me congratulate you, sir, on that 
cute little blonde trick I happened to see 
you with at the roadhouse last night. You 
certainly have perfect taste... .” 
“ By this time, needless to say, the dig- 
nitary would be debating in his mind 
somewhat as follows: “I’m hooked; now 
can I get off with $5,000 or is he going to 
make the stakes higher?” 

When the check was returned to the 
publication that day, the editor would 
pocket it and draw another of his own 
to the “solicitor” for 50 per cent of the 
amount—in some cases, per pre-agree- 
ment, only 40 per cent. Everyone was 
happy, and generally a good slice of the 
“take” was blown the same evening in a 
night club. Loud and boisterous guffaws 
accompanied the emissary’s story of his 
visit. 

Speaking of dictaphones, I recall one 
comical story told me by an editor con- 
cerning a call personally made by him on 
one of Broadway’s biggest theatrical pro- 
ducers. He was compelled to sit by the 


was being concluded. His eyes wandered 
—as a “shake” editor’s will—here, there, 
and everywhere about the room. 

Finally his glance rested—he told me 
he didn’t know why—on a flowerpot on 
the desk near him. And, behold, peeping 
thinly and slyly from the clay therein, was 
the plump rim of a dictaphone! When the 
producer hung up, and turned to his visi- 
tor he was told that the call was simply 
to get some photographs for insertion in 
the next issue. The editor bowed out 
without another syllable, 

The bete noir of any “shake” editor are 
letters, anything in writing. Can he con- 
fine his levies solely to speech, and watch 
his step, he may go on for years, always 
on the thin edges of an indictment but yet 
within the law. The “shake” editor 
should burn not only his bridges but his 
typewriters behind him. 

One Slip! 

For even a single postcard containing 
an innuendo of any sort may prove his 
undoing. Likewise, he must be careful to 








receive all his payments in cash, if pos- 
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sible; if in checks, then not via the mails; 
but by hand, for the penal statutes affect- 
ing mail fraud define it as a crime when 
such cash or checks are delivered through 
the post. 

There was one royal “take” by one uyp- 
fortunate which yielded untold largesse 
over the almost apocryphal period of ten 
years. The other unfortunate, a kindly 
old banker in the Street who was wont 
to gaze too.long upon the cup that cheers 
and the lassies that embroil. That lovely 
old gentleman was considered, in all black- 
mailing circles of his time, to have been 
sent to them directly from. God. 

A Real Sucker 

The harvest from this victim was not 
individually so large; it was his perennial 
suavity of compliance that endeared him 
to all. He could be phoned and taken 
regularly every month, for separate sums 
of two hundred or three hundred dollars. 
He paid invariably in cash—another trait 
that made him doubly beloved. 

And while all this pillage was proceed- 
ing simultaneously at the hands of at least 
a dozen blackmailing sheets, think of it 
that Squire Bullion was intermediately 
“taken” in three badger games for a prod- 
igious sum! 

But each morning he reloaded ‘his foun- 
tain pen and acted as though he were oc- 
cupying the best of all possible worlds. He 
is still inthe “Street,” and perhaps still 
paying someone, but advancing years have 
obviously limited his escapades, and so 
the brigandage. 

It was, as George M. Cohan might ob- 
serve, “a grand old rag”—but its editor 
met the fate reserved, early or late, for all 
of his ilk. Just how the debacle occurred 
I do not clearly recall, but I think it must 
have been through a letter of direct in- 


timidation he addressed to some erring 
but not hysterical lady. Unlike most of 
the others,.she carried it straight to the 
District Attorney. 

Now to be perfectly frank about it, @ 
scandal shake-sheet might well go on for- 
ever did not -the mounting mendacity of 
its proprietor always betray into unsafe 
and reckless operations. For example; 
Some “prospect” flatly refuses to pay for 
silence. The sane course would then be 
to let him alone—alone forevermore. 

But my editor friend in question would 
not be satisfied with that; instead, he felt 
that a severe castigation should reward 
such brazen indifference. So in the next 
issue, using initials only, he would “break” 
one of the many stories he had “on” him. 

With still more preposterous wantoness 
he would send one of his men again to the 
prospect to show him the roast, and im- 
press upon him the futility of definance. 
That particular trick has brought down 
the furies upon many a hopeful. 

And, curiously enough, or not curiously 
at all, not one out of one hundred of the 
well-known business men on whom 4 
shake is put, would ever dream of deliver- 
ing advertising copy to a s¢tandal_ sheet. 
It would be a tacit evidence of their im- 
palement. No, they are satisfied to pay 
quietly, and let it go at that. 

Now this situation is obviously apt té 
prove a terrific boomerang should the 
sheet ever be investigated. For what 
service is it that these contributors have 
gotten for their payments? 

Had they taken space, the thing might 
have been given legitimate aspect. Prob- 
ably the globe will be ready to cease its 
revolutions ere any scandal editor finds 
a solution of this obnoxious dilemma. . , 
but the cash he must have, willy nilly. 





THE HUMAN PHASE OF 
THE MONEY QUESTION 


By I. B. ALFORD 
in The Ferguson Forum 

We are ‘told that it is impossible for 
the averagé’ mind to comprehend the true 
definition of money. This is clearly un- 
fortunate, because all of us need and 
covet monéy. It must appear that in 
order to understand this intricate prob- 
lem one should consider, first, some of 
the varied uses of money. And I use the 
term varied advisedly. When this term 
is consideréd and applied to money it 
must be manifest that this confusion re- 
garding so-called “sound” and “unsound” 
money vanishes as thin mist before the 
morning sun. 

For the purpose of this study we con- 
sider at least two outstanding uses of 
money. These uses we designate as pri- 
mary and secondary. By primary use is 
meant that function of money that is 
most appreciated or coveted by the per- 
son using it. That is to say, the out- 
standing purpose of money as measured 
by human needs and desires. By second- 
ary use is meant any other function which 
money may perform in addition to its 
primary use. It is also necessary in this 
connection to consider human needs and 
desires in relation to money. To the ay- 
erage man, and on down the list to and 
including the very destitute, the primary 
use of money is to purchase and pay for 
the necessities, comforts and luxuries of 
life. These necessities include food and 
clothing, medical care, education etc. 
Comforts and luxuries would include, in 
addition to necessities, houses, or homes, 
with all the gradations of furnishments, 
inside and out, including automobiles and. 
other means of outdoor use and pleasure. 
To secure these things, money must. be 
available. Therefore, to the average man, 
the primary use, or end, of money is that 


rof a@ medium of exchange to provide for 


the securing of human necessities and 
comforts. 
As a third step in this study, we now 


consider the ultra rich, and their rela- 


>tion to money. It must be apparent to 
all that the ultra rich never have occasion 
to worry about securing the common ne< 
cessities and comforts. of life. Therefore, 
to the rich, the primary use or function 
of money would not be that of a medium 
of exchange to secure. life’s necessities, 
Their anxieties are concerned, not with 
money as a ticket to the essential three 
meals per day, with a comfortable roof 
by night, but as a means of investment off 
their millions in excess of life’s necessi< 
ties and comforts, to the end that they 
may gain other millions. 

Thus we perceive the common paradoq 
of conflicting interests regarding ous 
monetary system as between the averaga 
of us and the ultra rich. To the mor@ 
than 90 per cent of us who desire ways 
and means to secure life’s necessities and 
comforts, food, clothing, homes, either by 
rental or ownership, taxes, automobileg 
etc., money is credit based upon tangibl¢ 
wealth as reward of labor, and we aré 
glad enough to accept and use it as such? 
without worrying over any nice discrimi< 
nations as to its intrinsic or commercial 
value. So long as a medium of exchange 
will purchase what we need and desire, 
and pay for it, we should worry about 
its intrinsic or international features, 


To sum up:—The primary use of 
money to the average man,—laborer, 
farmer, industrialists—is to provide fos 
life’s necessities and comforts, To this 
end, he needs cheap money in sufficient 
volume to maintain normal conditions, 
The primary use of money to the ultra 
rich is for investment purposes, To this 
end, he desires high or expensive money, 
and in volume scarce enough to create and 


maintain continued demand so as to in< . 


sure his coveted increase in the form of 
interest and dividends. 


It is unnecessary to indicate the smal? 
minority of our people whose interests’ are 
being considered, first, last,and all the 
time, in the matter of our money system, 
The majority of us are not in it, at all; 
except to supplicate at the shrine of 
SHYLOCK who never fails to demand 
and collect his tribute. Will “THE NEW 
DEAL” reverse this program? Time alone 





will tell. 
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Trusts Are Endangering 
_ American Free Speech 





Gobbling up independent radio sta- 
tions just like other trusts “merge” 
with independent’ merchants, the 
Radio Trust of the United States is 
extending its power on every front 
and endangering free speech by its 
‘monopolistic tactics. Previous articles 
shave told how General Electric, ‘Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Radio 
Corporation of America and other big 
‘firms are linked together, all working 
'to extend the radio monopoly on the 
North American continent as well as 
seeking to broaden their power to 
‘Central and South America, Finan- 
‘eiers control radio in the United 
States and misuse their great power. 
‘A combination of dirty jokes, advertis- 
ing balderdash and propaganda assails 
the ears of radio listeners. The Fed- 
‘eral Radio Commission’s part in ex- 
tending the monopoly was also shown; 
how the Commission’s large staff of 
lawyers, engineers and free speech 
suppression experts co-operate to help 
the big chains and hinder the small 
independent station. 

While the Trust has been getting 
all the Radio channels in sight, 210 
independents have been crammed on 
six channels. Trust stations have more 
power, less interference and other ad- 
wantage—all through arrangements 
of the Federal Radio Commission. 
The Radio pirates, having seized 
power in the United States and Canada 
tried to extend their monopoly to 
Mexico and other countries on _ this 
hemisphere but failed. 


Apparently there is little hope for 
radio justice from the Federal Radio 
Commission, but some members of 
Congress and other proponents of free 
speech have suggested abolition of the 
Commission. The government spends 
‘hundreds of thousands each year to 
“regulate” radio and the Radio Trust 
doesn’t pay a nickel for it. But Nation- 
al Broadcasting, Company made -$25,- 
$95,959.34. and Columbia, $11,621,- 
424.31 in 1932. 

One way to clear the ether would 
be to force chain stations to synchron- 
\ize—all broadcast on the same wave 
Jength. The Trust’s own representa- 
tives claimed synchronization experi- 
ments were successful back in 1930, 
- but. sinee then they have said little on 
-the subject—if the plan were put 

: through it would endanger their mo- 
nopoly. 

The National Association of Broad- 

. easters, Inc., mouthpiece of the radio 

: chains in its proposed code submitted 

, to the NRA admits its members num- 

bering only 39.8 per cent of all radio 

_ }tations control 81 per cent of the na- 
tion’s radio business. 


(Continued from last week) 


By JAMES R. CONNOR, 
Editor of the Free Press 


Meanwhile Station WIBA of Madison 
Wisconsin has filed application with the 
commission for authority to share part of 
WGN’s time. Of course WIBA has about 
the same chance of a favorable answer as 
has an independent station of getting 100,- 


‘000 watts power from the Federal Radio 


Commission. 

“The man behind: the gun” in all this 
high power business is Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount. Since its inception 
the. Commission steadily. held to the 
theory that only 20 of the 40 clear chan- 
nels in United States radio should be al- 
lowed 50,000 watts. 

But after the radio trust failed to con- 


trol the Pan-American radio congress at | 


Mexico City last July Mr. LaFount seem- 
ed to get ideas. 








It will be remembered that the radio 
trug§ and the Radio Commission sent rep- 
tatives to the Mexico City meeting 
withthe open intention of “convincing” 
Mexico and other countries to the south 
that American independent broadcasters 
forced from their own country by trust 
manipulations should be “outlawed.” Some 
reports of the “convincers” to be used were 
that they were promises of business con- 
cessions, a threat against trade exchanges 
or even the judicious use of what is known 
as “graft” money in the United States. 
The radio trust representatives after a 


the southern countries and left the con- 
ference without achieving their ends. 


Another Suppression Method 


Shortly thereafter Mr. LaFount began 
advocating bigger and better power al- 
lowances for the chain stations. It seem- 
ed as though the trust felt if it could not 
suppress the southern stations by a Mexi- 
can agreement it would make its own sta- 
tions so powerful they might drown out 
the competition from the south. 

The Commission followed Mr. LaFount’s 
suggestions and«on September 8 rescinded 
its policy of allowing high power to only 
one-half of the 40 clear channels. Sever- 
al applications for high power followed so 
it will not be long before the independents 
have an even more difficult time uphold- 
ing their rights to the air. 

The Federal Radio Commission has con- 
sistently opposed the theory of free speech 
applying to radio as it applies to the press, 
ordinary speechmaking or any of the 
other safeguards of liberty in the United 
States. It must be remembered that 
there is a difference between free speech 
and libel. - 

Under the laws of the federal govern- 
ment and the various states, any man is 


few weeks “convincing” failed to convince’ 





protected from having his character or 
dealings unfairly attacked with lies, mis- 
representations and distortions of the 
truth. True, often through legal chican- 
ery, an honest man is denied redress for 
injuries suffered through libel. But our 
present system of libel protection with all 
its faults would seem greatly preferable 
to an autocratic arbitary censorship such 
as exercised directly or indirectly by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

And “indirectly” in this case means a 
great deal more than usual. For the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission through its petty 
rules and regulation, martinet require- 
ments of radio stations and summary pen- 
alties for the slightest infraction of them 
—that is for the small stations, the big 
chain systems don’t seem to fear it much 
—has inculcated such a feeling of fear 
among small radio stations that direct 
orders banning some sorts of radio broad- 
casting are often not needed today. The 
Commission by a_ suggestion, possibly 
never of record can influence almost any 
radio station to do almost exactly what 
the Commission desires. 

Is It Constitutional? 


This intimidation has been developed 
by the commission through a series of ex- 
pensive court fights and hearings where- 
by the Commission’s expenses were taken 
from taxes and the ‘radio stations had to 
pay their legal talent and other expenses 
from their own pockets. By some method, 
the Radio Commission has been enabled 
to have many courts ignore the First 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
which reads: 

“Congress shall make not law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peace- 





ably to assemble and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances.” 
But the Federal Radio Commission 
through a series of fights against free 
speech in radio broadcasting has succeed- 
ing in building up an elaborate structure 
all giving it more power over radio broad- 
casting. Seeing the futility of trying to 
oppose the expensive attorneys and other 
facilities at hand for the Radio Commis- 
sion to fight the small station and bend 
the station to the Commission’s will, the 
independent broadcaster in most cases has 
simply abandoned any hope ef upholding 
his constitutional rights of free speech 
and meekly does as the Commission sug- 
gests orders or infers should be done. 
When a recalcitrant “gets off the reser- 
vation” he is given such a spanking to the 
point of having his license cancelled that 
there are fewer and fewer recalcitrants. 


A Conspicuous Example 

A conspicuous example of the Radio 
Commission’s methods was in the case of 
Rev. Robert P. Shuler, the Los Angeles 
clergyman, whose station was ordered 
closed in 1931. The character and tone 
of his broadcasts might have been offen- 
sive to some Americans, but they also 
were strongly supported by other Ameri- 
cans. As to the truth or falsity of his 
utterances, the usual methods of recourse 
were open to any one who thought Rev. 
Shuler was making false statements. 

These sentiments are the same as held 
by many independent and liberal news- 
paper editors who can see how encroach- 
ment on free speech by radio will event- 
ually lead to the same attack on the press. 
Editor and Publisher, the outstanding 
magazine of the newspaper world recog- 
nized this danger by printing the follow- 
ing editorial in December, 1932: 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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NRA POULTRY CODE 
BEING CONSIDERED 


WASHINGTON — A_ master 
pode of fair competition for whole- 
sale groups engaged in procuring| 

d distributing poultry and eggs 

s being formulated through dis- 
plea 3 with officials of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. The proposed code ap- 
plies to the marketing division of 
the industry: Where its provisions 
were inadequate to deal with re- 
gional problems, it has been sug- 
gested, according to an announce- 
ment from the AAA, that regional 
or supplementary codes could 
meet local problems. The code is 
designed to remove unfair prac- 
tices and wastes in marketing 
poultry and eggs, thus increasing 
returns to producers and assure 
maximum results in grading and 
standardizing poultry products, in 
behalf of consumers as well as 
protecting farmers with high 
Quality products. A code applied 





to 6,000 commercial - hatcheries 
has already received a public 
hearing. 





FARM PRICES 
Norman Thomas, Socialist Candi- 
date for President in last three 
Elections. 

Secretary Wallace is right when 
he tells the farmers that adjust- 
ment and a planned program will 
be necessary whether America de- 
cides on economic nationalism, 
internationalism or a compromise 
between them. He is probably 
right when he says that the na- 


* tion. must cut its tariffs or reduce 


its. agricultural output. The 
trouble is that his program of a 
Subsidy at the expense of con- 
sumers in order to persuade farm- 
ers to produce an artificial scarc- 
ity does not go to the root of any 
of our agricultural problems and 
dices not even guarantee a cut in 
production. .By intensive meas- 
ures farmers can produce more 
wheat on fewer acres if they want. 
So far as cutting tariffs is con- 
cerned, the principle ought to be 
to use tariffs only as_ protectior: 
against a flood of goods from a 
country which does not live up to 
the minimum working conditions 
which the Labor Office in Geneva 

nd other agencies are trying io 
establish. This is a principle 
which is very hard to carry out 
under a system of capitalist pro- 
duction-for profit where the man- 
ufacturers are bound to try to ex- 
ploit it and distort it for their 
own ends. 


Cost Of Cow Brings 


JOIN NOW 


R 
FARMERS ONLY 





UNITED FARM 
RATION of AMERICA 


ACT TODAY 











Unfair Newspapers 

In this column will. appear 
the names of those newspapers 
which have published discrimi- 
nating articles about our as- 
sociation as per Section 2 and 
3 of Article 13. If you hear of 
others, send us the clippings. 

Muscatine Journal, Musca- 
tine, fowa. 

Davenport Democrat, Daven- 
port, lowa 

Ottumwa Courier, Uttumwa 
fowa. 

Wallace Farmer and lowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, la. 

The first three are published 
oy the Lee Syndicate, which al- 
so publishes the Kewanee. II1., 
Star-Courier, Mason City 
Globe Gazette, Lincoln, Neb. 
Star and papers at Madison 
Wis., LaCrosse, Wis., and Han- 
nibal, Mo. 














Stop Foreclosures 


Over North Dakota 


BISMARCK, N. D. — Gov. Wil- 
liam A. Langer has issued two 
proclamations to strengthen a 
protective wall between the ‘‘fi- 
nancially helpless” and “the old 
letter of the law.” 

One ordered judges, peace jus- 
tices, constables, sheriffs and 
other officers to desist from mak- 
ing or executing any process that 
would disposses or evict families 
during the winter. Another seeks 
to prevent taking necessary house- 
hold articles to satisfy debt. The 
orders are effective until March 
1, 1934. 

Would Avert Abuses 


The anti-eviction proclamation 
provided, however, that upon writ- 
ten. notice to the lessee, the lessor 
might obtain- an eviction order 
from the.district court upon a 
showing the lessee is financially 
able to pay rent besides taking 
care of himself and his family. 

Gov. Langer has commanded 
sheriffs and county auditors to 
“desist absolutely” from issuing 
foreclosure or tax deeds in all 
foreclosure cases or tax proceed- 
ings affecting either farm lands 





Two Pounds Of Beef | 





LINDENAU, Tex. 


— Here’s the 
Sequei to the story about the 
Gonzales County farmer who 


Shipped a cow to market by truck 
and after freight, commission and 
weighing were deducted, got 35 
cents in stamps for his cow. 

A. C. Hingst of Lindenau bought 
35 .cents worth of beef in a Cuero 
market and got just two pounds. 

“Where,” asks Hingst, “is the 


Square deal the farmer is sup- 
posed to be getting come in?” 





or city homes. 








PASS IT ALONG 





if you agree that exposes 
of Big Business crookedness 
such as those given in the 
Midwest Free Press are need- 
ed in America, pass this 
paper along to a friend or 
neighbor. You can mail the 
Free Press anywhere in the 
United States for a two cent 
stamp. Just wrap it, ad- 
dress and mail. 























THE FARMER’S LAMENT 


Here’s another view: 


That bluebird says “We do our Part. 

But we would like to know 

Just what it is they do to start 

ii Our farm incomes to grow. 

4 We know that things that we must buy 

qj Are higher than before, | 

a | But when we sell, we heave a sigh 

‘f; For our prices are still lower. 

| And then we wonder if that bird so wi= 
! Is not a big black crow, | 

5H Just masquerading in disguise 
| To get from us more dough. 1 

















————— “SAX 





Chill Farm Meat 
To Stop Spoilage 





The prompt and thorough chill- 
ing of home-butchered pork is an 
important step in preventing 
losses from sour hams and shoul- 
ders, say meat specialists. If meat 
is to be kept through the winter 
in good condition it should be 
chilled in a temperature below 40 
degrees F. The accepted standard 
ranges from about 36 degrees to 
38 degrees F. 

To obtain these temperatures in 
some of the Southern States it 
may be necessary to use ice or 
commercial cold storage, since 
there is always danger of an oc- 
casional warm spell coming at a 
time when the meat is being chill- 
ed or cured. Several cases have 
been reported of unexpected warm 
weather causing carcasses to sour 
in less than 24 hours after the 
hogs were killed. The cost of ice 
or cold storage would have been 
small compared with the loss from 
spoilage. 

In order to. make the most ef- 
ficient use of ice, the specialists 
recommend splitting the carcass 
down the back, removing the leaf 
fat, and cutting aff the head. The 
use of a home-made ice box will 
help to prevent losses in curing 
farm meat. Instructions for mak- 
ing such a box may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, United 
States Department of-Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, 





PROTEIN DOUBLES EGG 
PRODUCTION 


When grains are fed to the 
poultry flock without a  supple- 
ment of one or more of the’pro- 
tein concentrates, an annual ‘pro- 
duction of 60 to 80 eggs may be 
expected. If both grain and*pro- 
tein supplement are fed, prdduc- 
tion should attain a level of 140 
to 160 eggs a year in the average 
flock. 


Suitable protein supplements 


are milk, meat scrap, fish meal 
and soybean meal. ear 
This emphasizes again that 


poultrymen who wish to get pro- 
fitable egg production from their 
flocks must feed a good ration. 














FARM STRIKE WAS NOT IN VAIN 








The farmers’ milk ‘Strike _ 
been called off by the’ Wisconsin 
Holiday association andthe farm- 
ers milk pool. The question will 
now be put forward by,those who 
have been critical of the farmers’ 
actions: 

“What did the strike accomp- 
lish? It was a futile gesture from 
the start.” 


The action of the farmers was 
not futile. Any protest against 
injustice and wrong is never 
without beneficial results. 

The demonstration by the 
farmers was worth all the sacri- 
fice and hardships endured in 
serving to dramatize the condition 
of the dairy farmer. It brought 
forcibly to the attention of the 
American people the deplorable 
estate to which agriculture has 
descended and the further fact 
that we cannot have prosperity in 
this country without adequate 
purchasing power on the farm. 

When the farm strike was call- 
ed, five mid-western governors 
went flying to Washington to ap- 
peal to the president to do some- 
thing in behalf of the farmers. 
When farmers can initiate action 
that put the “do something” idea 
into high officials, a distinct gain 
has been made in advancing the 
argument that agriculture is en- 
titled to as much help as_ the 
bankers, the insurance companies, 
and the railroads. 

President Roosevelt. sensed the 
seriousness of the situation and 
immediately set machinery in mo- 
tion to lessen the tension in the 
midwest. He sent Hugh John- 


Phe must organize and present a 


greater solidarity to achieve his 
ends. The fact. was brought elo- 
quently home to the farmer that 
there are too.many farm organ< 
izations and too many farm lead- 
ers who are not working in uni- 
son. The biggest obstacle to over- 
come in this direction is the fact 
there are creditor farmers and 
debtor farmers. The creditor 
farmer who has no mortgage on 
his farm and»is able to pay his 
taxes and take care of his family, 
all too often "maintains a narrow 
selfishness in which he doesn’t 
show the proper sympathy for the 
farmer who is in debt and on the 
point of losing his farm. It is the 
history of every movement Seek- 
ing to advance the general good 
that those who are comfortable 
and in good circumstances are 
willing to let others make the 
sacrifices and the fight. They 
are, however, quite willing to ac- 
cept the benefits that come 
through the sacrifices of others, 
Organized labor’s fight to improve 
the position of the American 
worker has been replete with this 
sort of thing. 

No, the farmers’ strike was not 
in vain. A battle made for justice 
and right is never futile. — From 
Progressive. i. 





HINTS FOR FARMERS 

Farmers being evicted for non- 
payment of mortgage debts should 
take a hint from the British gov- 
ernment. 

After the graceful “conclusion 
of conversation” with the U. S., 
Great Britain got to pay $7,500,- 





son, administrator of the NRA, 
and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace into the midwest in an 
effort to lessen agricultural dis- 
content. 

If the strike served no other 
purpose, it had the effect of ap- 
prising officialdom in Washing- 
ton and in the midwestern states 
of the serious plight of the farm- 
er. 

The farmers’ demonstration al- 
so served to show the farmer that 





000 instead of $117, 000,000 due on 
Dec. 15. 





Reports from various sources 
indicate that farmers who signed 
up to reduce their wheat acreage 
were very conscientious about 
making accurate reports of the 
acreage they had grown. 





Apple sales this year are below 
normal in Iowa and the crop ‘is 
short. 








COST OF PRODUCTION 


for farm products will not be accomplished with- 


out organization. Join the U.F.F.A., which advo- 


cates justice for every American farmer! 


Dues 


$10 yearly. You may use produce or post dated 


checks to pay this fee. 





JOIN THE FIGHT FOR FARMERS’ RIGHTS 





UNITED FARM FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


L, A. LOOS, Hedrick, Ia., 


President 


YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 








NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, {a.. 


Secretary 
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Page Twelve 





LETTERS FROM READERS 





OUR CONGRESSMAN | 


FORESEES CHANGE 
TO BETTER TIMES 


Dear Editor: 

My recent sojourn in Washing- 
ton, brought me some contacts 
and evangelizing opportunities as 
a representative of the Middle 
West, that enables me, I believe, 
to offer some observations of gen- 
eral interest. 

In little more than a month 
Congress will reconyene in regu- 
lar session. The course of general 
price leyels during ‘the intervening 
period will very largely determine 
the character of the new legisla- 
tion that will be enacted. My own 
expectation as to the economic 
near future for this part of, the 
country is now more optimistic 
than for several years. I believe 
the necessary monetary action, 
whatever it may be, to bring about 
higher prices, will be taken by the 
President before the winter is far 
gone. I know that if it is not 
done, Congress will substitute ef- 
fective mandatory legislation for 
the President’s existing discretion- 
ery powers. 

The twin program for indus- 
trial and also for corn and hog 
recovery is certain to bring us 
worth while results in accomplish- 
ing the long-range readjustment 
jn our economic order that is per- 
manently necessary. Unanimous 
and prompt public cooperation 
might already be bringing ade- 
quate short-range results also, 
but, exactly tq the degree that 
such public cooperation is not 
unanimous or prompt, the lure of 
immediate profit must be flashed 
before the eyes of the trader and 
the investor. Attempts at precise 
prophecy are, of course, always 
dangerous, but I will venture the 
guess that a reasonable addition 
of silver to our hard money base 
will-be the first, and perhaps the 
only, expansion essayed or re- 
guired. A rational control, using 


4 








Readers are invited to sub- 
mit their views on current 
topics for publication in 
these columns. Typewritten, 
doublespaced letters less than 
300 words written on only 
one side of paper are prefer- 
red. Your name will not be 
printed if requested, but all 
letters must be signed and 
no attention will be paid to 
anonymous communications. 














the commodity dollar as a stabil- 
izing guide, will eventuate without 
a doubt, for such a control is ut- 
terly essential no matter whether 
we attempt a combination of gold 
and silver standard or strive to 
maintain our dollar on merely a 
gold parity. A wider and more 
devastating fluctuation in price 
levels can hardly be anticipated 
than occurred during and after 
the war and since 1929, and we 
may properly pray to be -preserv- 
ed from the future blessings of a 
gold base that proved to be 
“standard” in name only. 

Further guessing as to construc- 
tive work to be undertaken by the 
next session includes liberaliza- 
tion of facilities for farm mort- 
gage refinancing, possibly to the 
limit of the Frasier Bill or similar 
législation. 

Prohibitive tariffs on blackstrap 
molasses which directly competes 
with the use of corn in the manu- 
facture of alcohol, I have been as- 
sured personally by the President, 
will receive sympathetic consider- 
ation from him. Much encour- 
agement has already been receiv- 
ed from the Administration to- 
ward the promotion of the use of 
corn alcohol in blend with gaso- 
line as a motor fuel. I have my- 
self given considerable time since 
early last Spring to work with a 
committee of Middle Western 
Congressmén and scientists in the 
investigation of its feasibility and 
in advancing enabling legislation. 

Direct packer buying of hogs I 
expect to bring forward for legis- 
lative attention, unless the De- 








GOVERNMENT SPENDING $12,500,000 
DAILY UNDER RECOVERY PROGRAMS 


« 
WASHINGTON — The govern-] 





ment is spending money at the 
rate of approximately $12,500,- 
006 daily according to an analy- 
gis of treasury department figures. 

Total federal expenditures for 
the 150 days since July 1, when 
the first full fiscal year under 
President Roosevelt started, have 
climbed to 1 billion 883 — million 
dollars. During the same period 
of the preceding fiscal year - the 
federal government had spent 1 
billion 819 million dollarsy the 
treasury’s books show. 

Deficit 5 Million Daily 

The federal government, on an 
average day during the present 
fiscal year, the records show, has 
spent an amount larger than that 
which would be raised by the im- 
position of a tax of 10 cents a day 
imposed on every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

Against its average daily ex- 
penditures of 1212 million dollars 
the federal government has 
revenue receipts which average 
only 714 millions, leaving a deficit 
of about 5 million dollars for each 
day. 

Its revenue collections thus far 
aggregated 1 billion 127 | million 
dollars, a sharp increase over the 
tax burden of the preceding year. 
Because the increase in revenues 
has been larger than the increase 
in costs, the deficit thus far 
amounts to only 756 million dol- 
lars, compared with 1 billion 144 
millions on the same date a year 
azo. 








The entire cost of the govern- 
ment’s spending has been due to 
nine new special divisions which 
have been set up in a special bud- 
get. The costs of the ordinary 
government establishment has 
declined. 

RFC Big Spender 

Expenditures by the emergency 
agencies such as the NRA, RFC, 
and AAA have averaged more than 
4% million dollars a day thus far 
in the fiscal year. Of this daily 
average $2,300,000 goes out 
through the RFC, $860,000 goes 
to the public works*funds, and 
$790,000 goes to keeping up the 
forest army. The remaining 
$650,000 in the daily average for 
emergency units is divided  be- 
tween the NRA, the AAA, and four 
minor ‘units. 

Last fiscal year, when the RFC 
was the only emergency spending 
agency, the daily average costs 
were only $2,600,000. Total 
emergency spending to date this 
year has been 677 million dollars, 
compared with 398 millions up to 
the same date a year ago. 

The ordinary costs have aver- 
aged 8 million dollars a day this 
year, a decline of $1,400,000 from 
the daily average of a year ago, 
due largely to cuts in the veter- 
ans, national defense, and rou- 
tine departmental outlays. Ordi- 
nary expenditures this year ag- 
gregate 1 billion 206 millions 
against 1 billion, 421 millions a 
year ago. 
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partment of Agriculture can soon- 
er be induced to take voluntary 
action theréon. As a_ general 
rule, the largest crowd, with good 
guality stuff to bid on, results in 
establishing the highest prices at 
any public sale. Direct packer 
buying, in my judgment, is pro- 
gressively depressing the prices 
obtained for the producer at every 
open competitive central market, 
which consequently beats down 
the price that needs to be paid by 
the packer for his direct pur- 
chases. Their facilities for direct 
buying are making it possible 
right now for the packers to de- 
feat the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the hog 
processing tax shall be paid by 
the packer and not by the pro- 
ducer. 

I was glad for the opportunity 
during October to add my bit with 
Senator Murphy and others, in 
urging and obtaining the liberal 
corn-loaning policy that is now 
going into effect. This facility, 
together with the expanded civil 
works program, is for the first 
time bringing the federal relief 
appropriations, which have been 
made by the billion since 1929, to 
the man and woman who need it 
and will spend it. 

May I remind all citizens of the 
First Congressional District that 
I deem it my first duty to deter- 
mine as accurately as may be your 
preponderant thought on public 
questions and to reflect that 
thought in my official actions. It 
will assist me greatly if you will 
not hesitate to express to me 
your opinions on questions under 
consideration. 

Edward C, Eicher, 
Washington, Iowa 





Silver Revaluation 
Scheme Is Opposed 





Dear Editor: 

I have just finished listening 
to a.discourse by Father Coughlin 
of Detroit in which he stated, 
there are about 800,000,000 peo- 
ple in India and China. That 
there was approximately $11,000,- 
000,000 of gold in the world, and 
15 times as much silver, and at 
present silver in the United States 
is only valued at about 45 cents 
an ounce where gold is valued at 
about $34 an ounce. 

Now the object of the Demo- 
crats is to revalue silver, and to 
stay permanently off the gold 
standard. Silver being valued so 
low in the United States, that the 
silver being held by India and 
China will not buy, but a very 
small quantity of American made 
commodities. If the United States 
will revalue silver and make it 
worth about $2.00 an ounce or 
more, India and China could be 
induced to buy our commodities, 
because their silver would buy 
about 4 times as much per ounce 
as it will at the present time, and 
if the United States could induce 
India and China to spend their 
money with the United States it 
would start our industries hum- 
ming and give our people work. 
He failed to state what will hap- 
pen when the United States re- 
ceives, all of their silver in ex- 
change for our commodities, but 
I assume that we will reloan it to 
them so they can buy more of our 
commodities, until they get so 
deeply in debt to us that’ they 
can not pay the interest on the 
debt, as the European countries 
are not able to do at present. 

He does not state how the work- 
ers will benefit outside of giving 
them work. I guess that is all 
the workers are supposed to have 
—plenty of work. The working 
class had plenty of work in the 
United States as long as the in- 
dustrialists was able to sell bil- 
lions of dollars worth of commodi- 
ties to Europe, for the borrowed 
money that was loaned to them 
by the United States Capitalists, 
but when the loaning and buying 





was over, all the working class 
got out of it was the work, plus 
15 million unemployed. But the 
capitalists got all their money 
back plus a big debt that Europe 
still owes them that Europe can 
not pay only in commodities. And 
this country has so many com- 
modities of its own that it has to 
destroy some of them. 

Such is the insane system of 
capitalism. The remedy is, dem- 
ocratic management of industry, 
production for use instead of for 
profit, and not ‘the revaluation of 
silver. 

M. S. Adams, 
Route 2 ; 
Muscatine, Iowa 





HE SPREADS TRUTH 
Dear Editor: 

As a reader of the Midwest Free 
Press I might say that there is no 
paper that I know of that I get 
as much enjoyment out of read- 
ing as yours. 

I am very much interested in 
Mr. Norman Baker’s work, and 
also the Farmers section for I 
was raised on a large farm my- 
self, and when I am _ finished 
with the paper it is given away to 
some one else and I know for a 
fact that some of the papers have 
gone into four different states. 

Thanking you for your wonder- 
ful paper and wishing you and ev- 
ery one connected with the paper 
all success. 

Geo. F. Piper, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Dan Turner Through 
As Iowa Politician 


States This Reader 
Dear Editor: 


The Open Forum editor of the 
Des Moines paper carried a let- 





ter from O. L. Luglan of Jewell, 
Iowa, stating Dan Turner is the 
G. O. P. hope. 

I am wondering if there are 
any physicians in Jewell. If so, 
they should carefully examine the 
mentality of Mr. Luglan. They 
will certainly find it unbalanced, 
either that or the G. O. P. is in 
sad_ straits, 1 old Dan Turner 
did as' Governor was to raise cow 
tails for the Vets by aid of the 
State militia and then try to pass 
the buck and kick his political 
football all over the state. 

If the voters of Iowa would ever 
cast one single vote for Dan 
Turner it surely would come from 
his own household or his neigh- 
bors because I frankly believe 
they have all had enough of Dan 
Turner. 

John Reynolds, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Bill Would Regulate 
Buying Of Livestock 


DES MOINES — A bill provid- 
ing for the licensing of direct 
buyers of livestock has been in- 
troduced in the house of repre- 
sentatives. 

The bill was filed by Represen- 
tatives McKinnon, Mooty, Frizzell, 
Bowers and Davis. 

The measure would regulate the 
conduct of livestock buyers, pro- 
vide for the weighing, grading and 
docking of the livestock, inspec- 
tion of scales and prohibit dis- 
crimination and unfair practices 
in such purchases. 

The bill would gtve the state 
secretary of agriculture authority 
to appoint weighers and graders 
for packing houses and concentra- 
tion points, and to designate their 
salaries, these to be paid from 








fees collected under the law. 





IOWA DOCTORS BATTLE AMONG 
THEMSELVES OVER PROPOSALS 
TO SAVE CASH OF TAXPAYERS 





tion by officials of the state Uni- 
versity of Iowa and _ the _ state 
board of education to the proposal 
that counties pay partly for the 
treatment of Iowa indigent sick 
at the University Hospital was se- 
verely criticized in a statement by 
Dr. A. W. Erskine, secretary of 
the committee of nine named by 
Governor Herring to study the in- 
digent sick problem and _ the 
policy of the State University of 
Iowa hospital. 

Dr. Erskine’s name and the 
names of Dr. O. J. Fay, Des 
Moines, and Dr. W. A. Sternberg, 
Mount Pleasant, Ia., also members 
of the committee, were attached 
to the statement which said that 
recommendations of the majority 
of the committee had been revised 
a number of times to meet objec- 
tions. 

The committee’s majority re- 
port and the bill for submission to 
the legislature would make coun- 
ties pay approximately half of the 
cost of caring for their poor at 
the university hospital. One min- 
ority group of the committee 
favors continuation of the admis- 
sion of patients under the “quota 
plan,” gauged by population of 
counties. 

Big Expense 

“The people of Iowa _ spend 
about $2,500,000 yearly to support 
the State University of Iowa med- 
ical college, provide care at the 
university hospital for the indig- 
ent sick used in teaching, and 
provide medical and hospital care 
to sick indigents within the coun- 
ties,” the statement said. 

“Under present conditions this 
great expense can hardly be -in- 
creased or even continued. The 


4 





sit of patients for teaching in 
the medical college, already in- 
adequate for a school the size of 
ours, also has to be protected. 

“Bearing these things in mind, 
we had to find a method of pro- 
viding early, humane and_  eco- 
nomical care not only for’ the 
thousands of patients on the 
waiting list but for the other 
thousands of ‘unprovided-for sick 
and suffering’ excluded by the 
limitations of the budget or by 
lack of room.” 

The recommendations also in- 
cluded a suggestion that the num- 
ber of students at the medical 
school be decreased as being more 
than the state needs and can sup- 
port. 

Would Save Money 

The physicians said that after 
a number of conferences with of- 
ficials of the university and the 
hospital, a bill embodying their 
views and providing for institution 
of the county part payment plan 
had been drafted. 

“We confidently expected in- 
dorsement and support from the 
taxpayers, indigents, the legisla-~ 
ture, board of education, the ad- 
ministration of the university, the 
medical college and the hospital,” 
the statement said but ‘‘that sup- 
port has been withheld.” 

The statement concluded with 
the doctors belief that adoption 
of their proposed bill would ‘“‘save 
taxpayers of Iowa several hun- 
dred thousand dollars each year,” 
and that legalization of the quota 
plan “will merely continue a pres- 


‘lent system known to be unsatis- 


factory, inefficient, wasteful, ex- 
travagant and subject to grave 
abuses.” 
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EXPOSING THE 





GERM THEORY | 





From Health Culture q 

By BLANCHE A. WATSON 

The French Minister of Public 
Instruction, addressing Louis 
Pasteur on his seventieth birth- 
day—the man who originated 
“The Germ Theory of Disease’— 
uttered these fateful words: 
*“Henceforward the formula is 
definitive and complete — fer- 
ments and virus are living beings; 
vaccine is an attenuated virus; 
the basis of medicine is the arti- 
ficial attenuation of virus, and 
thus the microbic treatment is 
founded.” 

As a seageul to this, in the year 
of 1933, 172 children were taken 
seriously ill, with one death in 
Eastern France, following injec- 
tions of anti-diphtheric serum. 
The injections caused abscesses 
locally and some of the children 
“had to be hurriedly operated on,” 
and “scores narrowly escaped 
death.” 

How many more children will 
be murdered before doctors and 
parents realize the danger in ali 
these prophylactic inoculations? 
The tragedy of Lubeck still fresh 
in our memories, when 176 babies 
died, by the result of vaccination 
with a tuberculin serum of the 
Pasteur Institute — Calmette’s— 
and i00 more were made seriously 
ill. It was said at the time that 
it was feared that none of the 
253 vaccinated could escape death. 

Another wholesale poisoning 
with the same vaccine came _ to 
light during the Lubeck trial for 
manslaughter of the doctors and 
nurse specially implicated—that 
of 757 infants of the Madrid Chil- 
dren’s Home. In this, 164 died 
and 333 became ill. Rumors also 
of another big tragedy of the 
same kind, in Eastern Europe. 
were afloat at the time. 

‘These things are on a big scale, 
but what of the sainor “acci- 
dents’? What of individual 
deaths, and illnesses, and health 
impaired for life? What. archives 
can tabulate these? Let us look and 
the credentials of the man who 
gave out that world-transfixing. 
axiom “A disease is a germ, and 
a germ is a disease’’—the man we 
are called upon, by broadcast, by 
press, and platform, even by pul- 


Pto exist in the air. This set Pas- 
teur on the germ track—to the 
world’s undoing. 

He had learned from Bechamp 
that atmospheric germs played an 


important part in fermen- 
tation. From this he con- 
mentation. From this he con- 


cluded that all disease was due to 
germs, and failed to distinguish 
between “germs” and “parasites.” 
“It is terrifying,’ he said, ‘to 
think that life may be at the 
mercy of infinitesimally small 
creatures.” 

To this man’s obsession, even 
today, many people walk in fear— 
not of wrong diet, or unhygienic 
living, but of germs. 

Lord Lister—to whom the asep- 
tic (clean) method of surgery is 
wrongly ascribed—was misled by 
him, in the carbolic spray, many 
deaths accruing as the result. He 
himself was misled by Jenner, of 
vaccination fame (or infamy)— 
so the vicious circle repeats itself. 

This medical system is now an 
its way to becoming obsolete, hav- 
ing accomplished its incalculable 
quota to the world’s disease bill, 
yet, “I have given to vaccination,” 
Pasteur announced, amid the ap- 
plause of world scientists, “an 
extension, which I hope _ science 
will consecrate,” and science (or 
pseudo-science) has consecrated 
it, with growing and ever-recur- 
ring doubts. 

The bacteriologists.are increas- 
ingly intrigued by these same 
germs. Being taken as the foun- 
dation of disease, with Pasteur’s 
terrifying idea attached to them, 
they will: not conform to Koch’s 
Postulates, viz.: if a germ is spe- 
cific to a disease, it must always 
be found in conjunction with it; 
it must not be found in any oth- 
er disease nor in a healthy sub- 
ject; thirdly, when injected into 
a beady, it.must give rise to that 
same disease, and no other (not 
just blood-pojsoning). 

No, the germ will not conform 
to what is ‘ekpected of it, will not 
appear when wanted, and has a 
habit of coming in where (and 
when) not ‘expected, when the 
disease is well advanced. Madame 
Henri found: that,. under violet 
rays it woyld? change its shape: 





pit, to worship. 

Pasteur. was a chemist and, as| 
a young man, was lucky enough to} 
discover a new crystal. This 
brought him fame, a¥_= scientific 
standing, and lucrative posts, but 
his claim to originality seems. to 
have ended with the crystal. 

The explanation of fermenta- 
tion, the overthrowing of the be- 
lief in spontaneous generation, 
and the discovery of the nature 
and right treatment of pebrine, 
the silkworm-disease, ruining 
the silk industry of France, are 
now, by his later critics, reduced 
to a series of plagiarisms from 
other men’s laborious _ life-work, 
particularly that of Bechamp, 
Professor of Medical Chemistry 
at Montpellier University. 

Pasteur claimed the results of 
these investigations as his own} 
(only the errors were his own) 
and owing to the fame already 
won, and his unscrupulous self- 
assertiveness, the world was ready 
to be mesmerized by his “Germ 
Theory” of disease. 

His deductions from Bechamp’s 
previous findings werS miscon- 
ceptions, but Pasteur said it— 
therefore it was. 


Hence the muddle of the med- 
ical system of today; its undeni- 
able failure—a failure in propor- 
tion to its subjugation to this un- 
proved, and unprovable theory— 
the malevolent and disease-pro- 
ducing action of germs. 

Alphonse Guerin,- surgeon at 
St. Louis’ Hospital, started the 
mischief at the end of the Fran- 
co-Prussian War, 1873, when ter- 
rible mortality in the wards (the 
result of dirty conditions and 
overcrowding) was the rule. He 
suggested that the cause of puru- 





lent infection might be the germs|: 


and that if changed its nature, 
too, according to altered condi- 
tions, but no specific diseases. - 

Disease are not “caught,” but 
“begin.” I have seen fever grow 
up, with a little more, typhoid, 
and with alittle more, typhus— 
and all in the same ward, house 
or hut. The editor of ‘The 
Lancet” sensed it in 1909, and in 
1920 it had dawned upon Profes- 
sor Leonard Hill, when he stated 
that “tetanus and gangrene bacilli, 


washed clean, and injected, are 
innocuous.” 

The Medical Council, in 
1924-25, practically exploded the 
idea that a germ in itself could 
cause disease, and seeming to 
grasp what such an admission 


would mean, proceeded to publish 
“A System of Bacteriology in Re- 


lation to Medicine.” to bolster up 
ithe Crerm Then ase | 
The wiwisi. wnen Pasteur) 


came nearest to the truth on the 
question—flatly contradicting his 
own teaching—by admitting, “In 
a state of health the body is shut 
against the introduction of exter- 
ior germs,” by one and another 
authority, was amply vindicated. 

It is time bacteriologists had 
the courage to admit what they 
really must know by now; and, in 
common honesty, ignoring the 
commercial profits of this most 
foolish and iniquitous system, 
confess themselves vanquished— 
by the germ. — The National 
Health League of England has 
been formed to speak the truth 
and repudiate the germ theory of 
disease. 








A new air conditioner for rooms 
is attached to a ceiling, the cool- 
ed air being pushed out at the 
sides of the device and falling to 





or ferments, discovered by Pasteur 











the floor gradually. 




















DEADLY CHAIRS 
The most dangerous job in 
world is sitting on a chair. 
Strange as it may seem, more 
sickness and disability — and by 
consequence more loss of life—is 
caused by this occupation than by 
all the football, aviation, living in 
malarial countries, or working in 
dynamite factories; possibly more 
than by all these combined. 


Sitting is not a normal posture. 
The human organism was not de- 
signed for sitting; and the sitting 
posture warps the human frame- 
work. Indeed it would not change 
the result except in percentages if 
it were a normal posture, if _we 
continued to do so much of it; be- 
cause any posture persisted _ in 
long enough is sure to warp. the 
framework. It is just a question 
of how much sitting is done; and 
we do enough to constitute this 
the greatest single source of dis- 
order that there is. Every occu- 
pation produces its warpings; 
greater in proportion to the mo- 
notony of it, the abnormality of 
it, the stress of it, less in propor- 
tion as it is offset by what we may 
call counter-postures, individual 
factors of strength, and so on. 

Sitting upon a_ chair—perhaps 
we had better include the automo- 
bile seat, and certainly we must 


isl 





f 





which 


include the school-bench, 
gets them when they are young 
and plastic and keeps everlasting- 
ly at it!. RE 

In itself the most immocent of 
occupations—sitting in ,a,.chair— 
it is in its vast totality, more de- 
structive of civilized human life 
than all its wars. It does not 
draw attention to itself’ at least 
not to its dangers. THE” deadly 
chair creeps up on us Whilst we 
are unaware; and it gets us in the 
rear; it warps the very ¢enter and 
core of us, the backbone; it saps 
our strength like a vampire and 
it weakens our nerves like drink. 
Greek civilization was founded on 
slavery, which weakened it and in 
time cause it to fall, Modern 
civilization is founded.,,on the 
chair, which is weakening, it. 

The remedy—a stretch every 
time the clock strikes; a counter- 
poise at least once a day,-as by 
stretching the spine backward at 
the waist across the edge of a 
bed, and enough golf, swimming, 
gym, or other form of exercise: to 
enable you to hold the counter- 
gains once you get them. 





MEDICAL SCIENCE 
Frank W. Dusey, member of 
Iowa Engineering Society, writes 
pointedly: ~““Suppose someone 





should catch your little girlie and 
compel her to swallow some filth 
from the cow stable. You would 
probably not think it right. Sup- 
pose that, instead of common cow- 
stable filth, the undesirable sub- 
stance was pus from a foul ulcer 
on the cow. That would tend to’ 
make you mad; would it not? But 
suppose that, instead of compel- 
ling her to swallow thiS filth, her 
assailant should open a_ blood 
vessel and polhite her life-blood 


with it. Now dort get all ‘het up’ 
about this proposition. a 
merely vaccination.” — From 


Golden Age. 





Regulations have been issued by 
a government board setting up 
standards for shore fish and gen- 
uine Labrador fish offered for 
sale in or exported from New- 
foundland. 
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WHY BE SICK? 
WHY GROW OLD? 


Old age is disease. Disease is 
degeneration. Prevent degen- 
eration and -you prevent dis- 
ease. Our magazine explains 
the most startling of Nature’s 
strange secrets. ° P 


FREE copy on request 


HOW TO LIVE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Rugo, Oktahoma, U. S. A. 
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| HEMORRHOIDS (Piles) 
VARICOSE VEINS 


' Treated Without X-Ray 
Radium Or Operations "13 Hi 


To protect patients and public from “quack” statements we Ht 
invite investigation to prove that the methods used at our hos- 
pital in the treatment of cancer, hemorrhoids, varicose veins, 
kidney bladder, prostate glands, fistula, asthma, gall bladder, 
and rheumatism have proved successful without operations, | 
radium or X-ray. Facts, data and records have been carefully 


compiled in an interesting booklet. Send for it. 


FAMOUS BAKER CANCER 
FORMULA AND TREATMENT | 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT TREATMENTS 


GLASSES SCIENTIFICALLY FITTED. We can duplicate HHH 


your broken lenses at reasonable cost. 


Bring them in. 


BAKER HOSPITAL | 


W. W. POTTER, M.D. Lessee 
| | Muscatine Iowa. 
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~ Norman Baker Reports 


[Late News About XENT 


An woop eyo oer ele eo 


Norman | 
Baker’ S 


Column : 


‘(Continued from:ipage Three) 
pe on the air for Several weeks 
yet although you may be able to 
hear our testing program which 
will' be sent out with variations of 
power from 5,000 watts up to 25,- 
p60, at first gradually increasing 
pur power to 50,000 watts and up- 
wards, 

At this writing things seem to 
be operating nicely and we hope 
pur testing, tuning’ and adjusting 
troubles are all over, although we 
cannot tell until the higher pow- 
ers are placed on the transmitter 
to see what develops. 

The Mexican government. is. ar- 
ranging to broadcast the Nation- 
ai Band from Mexico City on our 
Inaugural program and I want all 
of you folks to hear it.so you can 
realize what wonderful musical 
talent Mexico really offers. This 
is the band known as the Nation- 
’ gl Polica Band that plays concerts 
every Sunday in the Chapultepec 
Park that surrounds the Presi- 
dent’s Palace—one of the most 
beautiful parks in the world and 
pne that all should see before they 
Bie, 

* The American organized medi- 
gal gang are still. attacking me 
Rhrough their medical associates 
In Mexico, trying to cause every 
Rtrouble they can, but so far have 
fot reached a great measure of 
puccess. ‘That will please many 
pf my enemies and puppets of the 
Wmerican Medical Association. It 
will displease millions who believe 
every person has a right to- get 
well without being forced to any 
particular method of treatment or 
Worced by constant press propa- 
ganda to torture, roasting, burn- 
fmg and scorching of Operation, 
Radium and X-Ray, especially 
cancer victims. 

‘If the medical groups start to 
attack me in Texas I will pay 
more attention to my attorneys 
and in some cases I may become 
my own attorney. The next med- 
ical court fight is going to be a 
hot one because I have learned 
much from practical experience. 
Their experts and others will not 
get off as easy as they did with 
attorneys I have had in the past 
who are not experienced in cross 
questioning medical experts or 
handling medical cases, all of 
which ended-in my loss. We can 
only wait to see what the future 
brings. As long ‘as they let me 
alone I will leaye them alone. The 
moment they signify they want 
te scrap they will get a good one. 
As in the past I will await for 
them to start the fight first, then 
I will endeavor to make as com- 
plete and good an ending as pos- 
sible—WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT 
A GOOD FIGHT?—a good fight 
always has a good ending and ac- 
complishes much. 

The best fights of the American 
Medical Association, the Iowa 
State Medical Society, the Musca- 
tine Cotinty Medical Society, the 
Iowa Public Utilities Association, 
and others among my “weak” 
enemies, have spurred me on to 
greater things and higher 
heighths. You can’t realize the 
pleasure and anticipations I have 
today while writing this in my of- 
fice upstairs over the powerful 


transmitier in the room  below,! 








ready to kick out a power larger 
than anything used on the North 
American continent. Especially is 
this true when I realize our large 
Diesel engines make us independ- 
ent of the thieving, robbing, elec- 
tric power and light companies, of 
the great saving we will make ina 
year by producing our own elec- 
tricity. Of, the wonderful things 
we can do.in- exploiting Mexico, so 
the people of the North American 
continent tan learn ‘the truth re- 
garding their southern sister—one 
of the greatest countries in the 
world. A country which could be 
surrounded by a high board fence 
and could exist forever without 
an import or export of any prod- 
uct—independent, wealthy having 
everything they need. 

How nice it is to rest content 
with the thought that everything 
happens for the best and to be 
able eventually to see why cer- 
tain puzzling things have ma- 
terialized for the best in a manner 
that all can see: I extend my 
hand in ‘appreciation to the 
double crossers, the traitors, mo- 
nopolies and exploiters who joined 
hands to ruin my business in Iowa 
and close K-TNT. Extend my 
hand in appreciation for prodding 
me on, driving me from the ra- 
vine below to higher heighths on 
the mountain, Eventually one by 
one they too will receive their 
just deserts, possibly. some in a 
pleasant manner, others in a 
sorrowful manner. 

As I reflect back upon some I 
see them having their troubles 
with the United States govern- 
ment. Some serving prison sent- 
ences, others guarded from being 
shot, others working for a mere 
weekly pittance instead ‘of the 
large salary I used to pay them, 
others losing business on account 
of their activities against their 
own community, others have died 
horrible deaths of automobile ac- 
cidents, others are now suffering 
from cancer, know they are going 
to die, know they are going to be 
eaten up inch by inch and suffer- 
ing the most horrible death known 
to mankind, just because their 
attacks upon me and the Baker 
cancer treatments make them 
feel ashamed to go the place that 
they condemned publicly while 
knowing in their heart that: they 
were curing cancer. 

Hell and Heaven may be in the 
future. They are also present on 
earth and we experience one or 
the other each day in our daily 
lives. Which one it is depends 
upon our actions towards hu- 
manity. 


R. BEVERIDGE of Muscatine 

has been one of my vicious 
enemies and was very much put 
out because I told a few truths 
about the American Medical As- 
sociation, of which he is a mem- 
ber. He knew of a vicious letter 
sent and. signed by him against 
me in an endeavor to mobilize the 
A.M.A. doctors against me. He 
thought it was terrible that I 
would expose the vicious, unbusi- 
nesslike, unethical grafting meth- 
ods of his M. D. brothers, 


I now read in the press where 
one of his relatives is quite sick 
in, the hospital under treatment. 
I am very sorry to read that and 
I would not blame Dr. Beveridge 
for becoming angry to think that 
his relative is in the hospital on 
account of a blunder and inten- 
tional action of members of his 
own medical society. I am assum- 
ing this party may have been in 
Chicago and contracted the dys- 
entery disease. 

If that is true then Dr. Bever- 





idge should condemn all Chicago 








doctors, members of the Cook 
County Medical Society, the Chi- 
cago Medical Society and _ the 
American Medical Association for 
not reporting to the press. that 
this @ysentery disease was preva- 
lent long ago in Chicago and all 
prospective visitors to the fair 
should stay at home. Instead of 
that they knew of the prevalence 
of the disease but they kept silent 
for fear that if they told the 
truth ‘to the people, the people 
would stay home and the pro- 
motets: of the Century of Progress 
would lose money by decreased at- 
tendance. What cared they if a 
million people died throughout 
the United States, just so the pro- 
moters did not lose any money? 
In other words their motto is as 
I have continually exposed, “Al- 
ways the Almighty Dollar before 
Health.” I earnestly hope the 
illness of this relative will prove 
secondary, that complete recovery 
has come about. before this ap- 
pears in this column. I would not 
mention it except to try to im- 
press Dr. Beveridge with the fact 
that his brother members whom 
he upholds while condemning 
others who try to do something 
for humanity, may be unjust, and 
tfaitorous. 

Some doctors will never awaken 
and I realize these few words are 
lost in vain as nothing would ever 
impress some allopathic doctors 
with the fact that if. they will 
right about face, look at health 
matters in their profession from 
a standpoint of helping humanity 
instead of amassing riches, dis- 
ease will rapidly be decreased. 


HANKS—MUCHAS GRACIAS 
T —I really thought that my 
two years’ absence from Iowa and 
being way down here in Mexico 
nearly 2,000 miles away thai all of 


my good friends in the United 
States, especially the midwest 
would have been so busy in trying 
to earn an existence in these de- 
pression times that above all 
things they would not have time 
to think of such a little thing as 
my birthday, November 27. 


No words I could phrase in this 
column and no words I could find 
in the dictionary could convey to 
my friends the appreciation and 
thanks and admiration I hold for 
them. Many, many comical, ser- 
ious, semi-serious cards were re- 
ceived, excellent letters and it was 
a wonderful enjoyment to walk 
tp from the transmitter room 
downstairs in this powerful sta- 
tion where your nerves get on an 
edge and run on high from the 
expectancy and fear of burning 
out large expensive transmitting 
tubes—-to walk upstairs, sit at 
your desk, relax, pull out your 
pocket knife and start to ‘cut 
strings and papers on many pack- 
ages that contained many appre- 
ciated presents. Cigars, ciga- 
rettes, ties, socks, oddities and 
whatnots. I light my smokes with 
an airplane lighter, sign my let- 
ters with a never failing fountain 
pen, swell up with a new figured 
tie, raise up my trousers to show 
my new socks and really imagine 
with a haircut and shave I could 
make quite a splash walking down 
the streets of some country town. 
I can only say, “Thank you, and 
may your birthday be one of less 
worries, less expectations, less an- 
ticipations than my last one has 
been.” In view of those things it 
was enjoyable although the day 
passed the same as the other days 
without a birthday dinner, with- 
out a birthday cake, but with the 
enjoyable companionship ‘of the 
Government Radiq Inspector Mr. 
Galindo who happened in on my 





—“SaAY YOU SAW [T IN THE FREE PRESS”—— 


birthday from the Department of 
Communications Radio Division 
of Mexico City to pass upon the 
final examination of this power- 
ful station. To know that he was 
pleased with what he saw, pleased 
all of us, therefore it was a happy 
birthday indeed. 

I ask my friends in view of the 
night and day work we have up- 
on our shoulders here trying to 
squeeze out the harmonics and 
stray noises in our broadcast pro- 
grams before we go on the air 
officially, not to think that I have 
forgotten them if they do not re- 
ceive a reply immediately. My 
birthday night I worked. until 
3:30 in the morning so you will 
understand I spend very little 
time at my desk now days and 
hardly enough time to eat. I 
presume if I did have a birthday 
cake with 51 candles burning the 
employees around would have 
blown out the candles and after I 
got through with my work and 
became hungry and wanted a bite 
of cake I am afraid there would 
have been none left so I content 
myself with a cup of ceffee and a 
sandwich for my 51st anniversary 
—not because we could not find 
better here as the pantry was 
chuck full of good things but be- 
cause we were all too busy to eat. 


Again I say “Thank you” and 
trust you will enjoy the programs 
from this station XENT which I 
hope will soon be shaking your 
receiving sets with great volume 
on a channel of 1115 kilocycles. I 
look forward to the coming birth- 
days and in a couple years No- 
vember 27th will be on Thanks- 
giving day so I am sure TI will then 
have some turkey. 

NOTHER PROOF—She went 
through thirty operations on 
her jaw and each time the terrible 
effects of the radium came back 
and after thirty operations, after 
some of which the physicians 
said she was cured, she died—- 
that is not news because she died 
last month October 27, just one 
month before my birthday upon 
which this is written. 

She was thirty-five years of 
age, lived at Orange, New Jersey. 
She died in the Homeopathic 
Hospital from the effects of the 
very thing that foolish doctors try 
to tell the patients cures—name- 
ly Radiuni. 

She worked in the United 
States Radium Corporation watch 
factory got a little radium on her 
lips or tongue by putting the 
brush on her mouth when paint- 
ing watch dials. She suffered the 
agonies of hell for three long 
years. The company paid her 
$10,000 for her suffering. She is 
the twentieth that has died from 
the same cause. Her name was 
Grace Fryrer. 

Moral——shun any doctor 
attempts to use Radium upon you 
for cancer or otherwise—-it NEVER 
NEVER CURES—not one record 
of one cure of any human ailment 
by Radium in the history of the 
world, BUT IT KILLS. 


ONSTANT CONTRADICTION 
—In Benton, Arkansas, a Mr. 
Shank was tried for poisoning a 
person. Dr. L. R. Brown and Dry. 
George Nichols were employed 
and paid a good fee by Mr. Shank 
and they testified he was insane 
suffering from paranoie. The 
state paid a good sum to Dr. Pat 
Murphy supposed to be a Little 
Rock mental specialist. . He testi- 
fied Shank was perfcctly sane. 
It is funny what money will do. 
It is stranger still when we real- 
ize the few dollars necessary to 





purchase a physician to testify to 


that; ~ 


anything you desire—it is just 
the same with doctor pathologists. 
You send cancer specimens io 
four different pathologists and 
you will invariably get two or 
three different reports. Nothing 
in their science seems to be stable 
or reliable. All a matter of guess 
work. Entirely too much guessing 
and not enough facts. That’s why 
they can’t cure even a common 
cold—not much credit to Dr. 
Morris Fishbein who leads the or- 
ganized doctors in the army of ig- 
norance. When they break away 
from their leader and get a real 
educated person for a leader they 
will then begin to learn. ‘You 
would be surprised at the answer 
if you ask your family physician 
if he knows of one case where he 
ever cured an ordinary common 


cold. 

USTICE F. DICKINSON LETTS 
J of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, formerly 
District Judge in Iowa, was forced 
by the American Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Daver- 
port, to pay a judgment of $2i.- 
766.65. Three hundred ninety-iwo 
shares of the Western Grocery 
Company’s stock which he held at 
$25.00 per share is gone for this 
debt. 

What should be done is to 
make the stockholders of ail 
closed banks pay their full 100 
per cent assessment, then there 
would be real justice for the pub- 
lic. 

URRAY for Wm. Brady, M.D., 

a member of the Giant Oc- 
topus—the A.M.A., who syndicates 
his health articles to the daily 
press and generally goes off half 
cocked but he shot straight re- 
cently when he said: 

“As I have said many times, the 
trouble with American surgery is 
that it is practiced by too many 
half-baked specialists who get a 
certain degree of skill in operat- 
ing and launch into practice with- 
out any background of general 
experience - worth mentioning. 
That is why so much unnecessary 
and harmful operating is done.” 

ELLING FARMS-—Ad_ writers 

who write good copy for. sell- 
ing farms are not educated in col- 
lege—they are born. 

Miss Lulu Peters, route. two, 
Platteville, Wisconsin, is a born 
ad writer and she owns a farm in 
Grant County, Platteville, Wis- 
consin. She inserted this ad in 
the classified columns of the 
Grant County News, November 
17. I give it as an example and 
for copy to be used by some of 
my farm friends who do not know 
how to write a good, powerful, re- 
sult getting farm sale ad—here it 

—For Sale: 20 acre 
Farm, 1 mile on old 
road. 

Reason for selling: A_ thick 
headed German and a two faced 
Irishman of Platteville have 
threatened a foreclosure. 

Write MISS LULU PETERS, 
mt: 2, 


Schneider 
Dubuque 


TWO PITHY THOUGHTS 


The old-fashioned President 
used to sign bills. The modern 
President signs codes. — Avery 
Powell. And* those Presidents 
who are to follow will sign fore- 
closure orders, tax deeds and 
burial permits. 

Governmental Optimism:—The 
material editors use to wrap lies 
.in to keep the people thinking ev- 
erything’s lovely until helt breaks 





loose —North Marion, Fla. NEWS. 
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So They Said 


Statements By The Great And Near Great 

















HOUSES AND WARSHIPS 


Norman Thomas, Socialist Leader. 

We Americans are told that at 
a time when we cannot build de- 
cent houses for the  ill-housed, 
we must spend hundreds of mil- 
lions on the Navy because Eng- 
land and Japan are doing it. The 
Japanese are told that, although 
their workers and farmers are 
near the lithe of hunger, they must 


_ spend hundreds of millions on the 


Navy and Army because England 
and the United States are doing 
it. Now comes along the British 
Admiralty to explain that with 
regret it must build its new 
cruisers up to the limit of size be- 
cause Japan and the United States 
have done it. So we have guns in- 
stead of bread. We arm because 
we are afraid and we are afraid 
because we arm, and this is like- 
ly to go on until the great cry: 
“Workers of the world, unite!” is 
something more than a slogan for 
an occasional radical meeting. 


119,600,000 PEOPLE 


Senator Huey P. Long of 
Louisiana. 

* In the land of too much to eat 
and wear, and too many houses, 
there is no explanation for our 
hungry, naked and homeless peo- 
ple, except the greed of the few 
whose wealth is more than they 
can use. It is a shame on our 
civilization that one million peo- 
ple have more than they can use 
if they live to be ten thousand 
years old, but that 119,000,000 
people are becoming more desper- 
ate as times pass. A great talk 
today is that if the people gener- 

ly have an assurance of some- 
thing to eat and wear and any 
kind of place to live in, they 
should be satisfied. Some seem 
to think that the holders of big 
Tortunes are kind to let the sun 





4 


spoken of as the divine set to 
handle the Lord’s blessings on 
earth, and as generous to allow 
some of us nondescript and acci- 
dental 119,000,000 people to have 
more and some less. 


o on us. They seem to be 





WOMEN AND WAR 


Ted Robinson in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

“The only war I ever approved 
of,” says William Lyon Phelps, 
“was the Trojan war; it was 
fought over a woman, and the 
men knew what they were fight- 
ing for.” 

The professor omits the best 
thing about that war—that it 
was fought 3,000 years ago. As 
for its being fought over a wo- 
man, I’m skeptical. It was prob- 
ably economic in its causes, and 
Helen was just the mythical cause 
—like ‘making the world safe for 
democracy,” and so on. 





EXORBITANT SALARIES 


Se..ator Hugo Black of Alabama 

Concerns that borrow from the 
government should be required 
not to squander the funds in large 
salaries to officers. It is my own 
belief that Congress has the right 
completely to regulate interstate 
commerce and to pass legislation 
against any practice that might 
impede the free flow of inter- 
state commerce. 


WHAT’S NEEDED 


Governor Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia 

No NRA or no code can _ bring 
back prosperity until the prices 
of rew products—cotton, corn, 
peanuts, . hogs go up 
in proportion to the cost-of man- 
ufactured articles. 
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PROFITEERS OF THE DEPRESSION 


Railroad Reiisiiint Manufaciurers Bed Uncle 
| Sam Pay Them for Profits They Didn’t Make 
RERPC Hrs 


in Lean Years 











An article on the front page of a recent issue of the “Wall Street 
Journal” shows how the money-minded ‘‘business men” whom the 
“Journal” represents view the efferts of the administration and the 
cooperating public to restore prosperity. 

“Teading manufacturers of locomotives and freight cars,’ says 
the article, “are prepared to offer considerable resistance should any 
attempt be made to restrict profits for this type of business. 


“After the extreme dearth of buying the past few years, 


they 


feel they are entitled to a reasonable profit on any orders placed. In 
the opinion of leading equipment manufacturers, a reasonable profit 
for them is one which would take into consideration the years of idle 


plant expenses, and the absence (in those years) of an 


turn on their invested capital.” 


adequate re- 


In other words, a “reasonable profit” to these men means that 
the people and government of the United States, through high prices 
of railroad equipment, must pay these manufacturers compensation 


for all the profits they didn’t make in the last four years. 


And the 


“Wall Street Journal’ seems in perfect sympathy with this view! 
If men so blinded by selfish greed as this are allowed any share 


in working out a national industrial volicy, 


deed. 
Consider the situation. 


recovery is in danger in- 


The country is trying to dig out of the 


worst depression in history. All agree that to do this, buying power 
of the general public must be increased. To do that, idle men must 
be put to work. To help put men to work, the government is ad- 


vancing the railroads money to buy equipment. 


But the equipment 


makers demand, in addition to a fair price at present, enough to 
make up the losses and disappointments since 1929! 


Suppose workers made such a proposal. 


Suppose they demand- 


ed back pay for the years of unemployment since 1929. Suppose they 
demanded compensation for the lost homes, broken families, hunger, 
privation and humiliation of four dragging years before they would 
go to work. The “Wall Street Journal’ and the profiteers it repre- 
sents would be shrieking with wrath—but it would be a more rational 
and human demand than the one they are making. 

Fortunately, the government is not without an effective answer. 


Most of the equipment needed can be made more cheaply 


in the 


Shops of the railreads themselves than in outside shops. If the rail- 
roads and the government use that resource to the full, the profiteers 
will soon sing a different tune. — From Labor. 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INVESTED CASH IN 
SEVERAL PAPERS 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission, resuming its 
long investigation of activities by 
public utilities last week delved 
into investments by such firms in 
publishing enterprises. 

Testimony showed stock and 
bond ownership in newspapers by 
Middle West Utilities subsidiaries, 
including Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Company holdings in 
1923 of $1,500 in bonds of the 
Beaumont Journal Publishing 
Company, Beaumont, Tex., and 
five shares of voting stock in 1927 
in the Longview Publishing Com- 
pany, Longview, Tex. 

Aids Five Publications 


The Central Power & Light 
Company was shown to have own- 
ed stock or made loans or ad- 
vances to five Texas publishing 
companies, as follows: 

In 1924 the Brownsville Herald 
Publishing Company was loaned 
$18,667 and $1,000 more in 1926. 

In 1925 the Central Power 
bought ten voting shares in the 
San Benito Publishing Company 
for $500 and in the next year fifty 
voting shares for $5,000 in the 
Laredo Daily Times. 

Five shares at $500 were bought 
from the Globe Publishing Com- 
pany of Harlingen, Tex., and the 
same amount in the Valley Tele- 
gram in 1926. 

Indiana Papers Helped 

The Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company bought five 
shares for $500 from the Pilot 
Printing Company, Plymouth, 
Ind., in 1928, and loaned $4,000 to 
the Lake County Printing & Pub- 


lishing Company, Hammond, in 
1931. 
The loan of $19,667 to the 


Brownsville Herald has been re- 
paid by J. M. Stein, who deposited 
stock as collateral. The loan to 
the San Benito company, made 
through W. D. Holland, was writ- 
ten off. Half of the $5,000 pur- 
chase of stock in the Laredo Daily 
Times was repurchased by the 
Times in 1929. 

The stock of the Pilot Publish- 
ing Company was later resold to 
the company and the $4,000 ad- 
vance to the Lake County Prinit- 
ing & Publishing Company has 
been reduced to $1,461. 

A letter from E. Hofer & Sons, 
Portland, Oreg., publicity agency, 
was introduced. The agency, it 
was shown, supplies some 12,000 
editors in small cities with ma- 
terial on current events of a na- 
tional and international  signifi- 


The letter disclosed that the 
agency had been receiving more 
than $80,000 a year from various 
utility concerns as contributions. 
Receipts of late have been cut 
about one-half. 

Insull Companies’ Gifts 

Long lists of Insull utility gifts 
to civic, religious, and semipublic 
agencies were introduced. Among 
them is a donation in December, 
1927, by the Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co., listed as “Billy 
Sunday, $50.” Others range from 
large sums down to $2 for the 
Taylor, Ill., Easter egg hunt fund 
in March, 1929. 

The lists included donations to 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. 
C. A.’s police funds, firemen’s 
funds, street cleaners’ balls, 
American Legion chapters, lodges, 
churches, hospitals, memorials, 
church societies; schools, char- 
itable organizations. 


FRIEND OF NEEDY LAWYERS 


Nils Hansen, of Bridgeport, died 
early in 1933 with $11,000 in cash 
stowed away on the houseboat in 
which he lived. A committee of 
lawyers appointed by the probate 
court to wind up his affairs hand- 
led the matter so efficiently that 
the claims against the estate to- 
taled $18,000, and some of the 
lawyers had to take less for their 
Services than they had expected. 
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“MAN’S CASTLE” 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
Trina lives with Bill in a vagabond 
settlement on the Manhatlan ae of 
the Hudson River Bill is negligent 
and casual toward her, although Trine 
loves him mightily. in order to get 
money to pay the first installment on 
a stove rina wants, Bil serves a 
summons on Fay La Rue, Broadway 
musical comedy star. Fay invites him 
to her hotel, as she has devcloped a 
decided crush on the fellow. Bill 
spends several hours with her Tra, @ 
down and out preacher who lives’ in 
|Vagvill-on-the-Hudson, worships a 
‘flower gardcn he has developed in 
front of his shack. He refises to sell 
his harebells to anyone. Bill, wanting.}- 
‘one for Trina, just takes it without 
‘asking 


; Foe GO ON WITH THE STORY 


* Bill walked away from in front of 
‘ten! S shack after he took the flower. 
A loud voice which he recognized 
as Brage's attracted his attention. 
{It was pompous and oratorical. Bill 
igrinned, and walked in the direction 
‘of the voice. He found Bragg on a 
soap box, gesticulating w ildly to 
about ten men who were grouped 
‘in front of him. 

{= “Why should certain guys have 
jall the money ‘there is,” Bragg was 
shouting, “an' you an’ me have 
othin’?” 4 
.“Maybe they're smarter than we 
are,” offered Bill, 
|» “Smarter!” snorted the orator. 
They just got the edge, that’s all. 
iThey're on the inside, that's all. 
iThey tell you to go out an’ get a 
job. « What job? There ain't no such 
animal. Look at me. I'm skilled la- 
ibor.* One 0’ the best toy packers in 
ithe business.” 
: “What's a toy packer?” asked Bill, 
maliciously heckling the speaker. 
; “Shippin',’ explained Bragg. 
‘“Packin’ toys to ship. I'm one o’ the 


tells me you been hangin’ aroun 
the shack while I'm away, and sh 
don't like it. I told her I'd speak t 
you about it. There's only one lan 
guage you can understand, Brasgs—' 
‘His fist landed on Bragg’s jaw lik 
ahammer Bragg was unconsciou 
before he hit the ground. ~ “That's 
it,” finished Bill, and walked away. 

Trina was waiting for him fo 
dinner when he entered the shack 
He characteristically said nothin 
about the Bragg episode—just start 
ed to eat the stew that she set be 
fore him. Trina watched him eat, 

“How's the stew, Bill?’ sho asked 

“It tastes funny. Didn't you pu 
any salt in it?’ 

“Yes—I think so. Wait~—TI’ll set 
some more.” 

Just as she turned around to ge 
the salt, Bill uttered an exclama. 
tion and held up a flower. « “Hey! 
What d’you call this? A fine thin 
to pull out’y a man’s stew. What’ 
the idea?” : . = 

Trina regarded it happily.* ‘Tt’ 
one of Ira’s flowers. Bill! * You g@ 
it for me!” 

Bill hurriedly attacked his f 
trying to hide the smile that threat 
ened to bloom from ear to ear. 
found it in the stew, I tell you.” 
. “What kind is it?” she asked. 
“Huh?” » Bill picked his head up 
from his plate. “Don't you know 
that even?. .Whew! but. you're 
et It's a—uh—a harelipseshier' 
2°? Mane 

* “Harebell. a Flossie, and Trg ‘stor 

in the ddorway. > » Flossie had’ core 
rected Bill, = -_«« = Beis Sat pate : 

“I don't care “ what et is, “sak 
Trina; “it’s pretty.” samc 

“That's a measly little. or “one,” Bilt 
told her. » “Throw _it awayt 


gv 


eePayek 





best men in the business. Used to 


“No. te gta 
Bill sae discovered ‘that tra) 





’ ' 
’ 


“Trike tells me you been hanging arotind the shack while I'm away ana 
‘t like it—I told her I'd speak to you about it, and there's only, 


one language 


& Lee—where Ira 
works. Ask him. He'll tell ya. Two 
years an’ they let me out. Sure! 
What'd you expect? They let me 
ut without any notice—not a day. 


work for Stark 


“For gettin’ drunk?” Bill asked 
knnocently. 
, “Me? Say, I never got drunk on 


the job in my life,” exclaimed Bragg 
indignantly. “Only once or twice. 
‘But it wasn't for that. They claimed 
some stuff was missin’.* Just the 
same old alibi to let me out an’ 
lsave a counla dollars expenses. It’s 
always been that way, the .dirty 
capitalists!” 

The ‘big naan raved on like that 
for some time. . It was getting late, 
and one by one the’ men walked 
away from Bragg and his soap box 
and went into their shacks for their 
evening meal. Soon only Bill. re- 
mained to hear Bragg set himself 
‘up as the injured party who was 
‘accused of stealing. When he saw 
his audience dwindle down to only 
Bill, Bragg gave up and stepped 
down from his stump. 
t~“You should never spiel around 
supper time,” mocked Bill. 

“That's it!” Bragg snarled. = “If 
they had brains instead of bellies, 
they wouldn't be what they are. I’m 
sick o’ them. I’m gonna blow this 
dump soon's I get some dough.” 
. “That'll be never.” - 

Bragg picked it up instantly. . “Is 
that so? I cut you in for fifty per 
cent o’ that summons money, didn't 
I? . How'd you like to cut in on 
fifty percent of another job—a job 
your cut'd be five grand instead 0’ 
five bucks?’ 

“What kind of a job?” asked Bill, 
interested.” # 

“That toy factory I was talkin’ 
about.’ They fired me, didn’t they? 
Why didn't they fire Ira? He's al- 
ways asleep on the job. » They took 
ithe bread right outa my mouth, 
‘didn't they? . They owe me some- 


thin’, and I'm gonna collect.” Bragg 
lowered his voice confidentially 
“Get this, Bil! They got an old 


tin can they calla safe. I know the 
joint backwards,» Every Friday 
they get ten grand for the payroll, 
jan’ it stays in the safe till Saturday 
noon. It'd be a pushover, Bill, if 
‘you went in with me.# Five grand 
apiece, Bill.’ What d@’you say?’ 
|» Bill had something to say and he 
paid it. He stepped closer to Bragg. 

In the first place, what do I want 
with five grand? And, number two 
!—if I needed money, I'd go out an’ 


you can 
(Posed by Spencer Tracy: and Arthur 





make it. And, number three—Trina 


understand, Bragg—” 


“sins 


was standing behind him’ He drev 
a dime from his pocket and _—— 
it to the preacher.’ 

Ira was frowning. “What's this 
for?” 

“That's the dime I owe vou,” Bil 
said. “I bought a flower from Yo 
didn’t I? What’s the matter, wit 
you? Can't you Femember . any 
thing?” “~ 

Ira made no move to take the : 
coin. _“f didn’t sell" you no- flowers 
Now, listen here, Billm--"5* 

Secing that something was wrongs 
Trina intervened.» “He's “got it for 
me,". she told * Ira. w‘It’s awful 
pretty © Maybe I'll" “plant some, toos 
if Bill decides we'll stay_ here.” 

“Now, Bill, I ean’ t have you picks 
in’ ‘em like that,” Ira went;on. . “Of 
course, bein’ as you got*it fo 
Trina——. But have to ask yo 
not to do it no more.’ 

Bill pushed’ the money fato Tra’a 
hand. “Go on an’ take it. 

“No, I ain't in the flower pust> 
ness,” Ira said stubbornly. He threy 
the dime on the table: w“God neve 
meant for flowers to be sold. Susa 
said that, and Susan‘)was close t 
God.” 

Bill stopped ‘eatmg. “Sho wag 
huh?” he asked soberly. se = 
~“Yes, Susan walked hand {i han 


with God all her life. She was 
good woman. She's with Him now 


I spect.” “Rees 

~ “She is, huh?” - 
+ “Yes, sirif any body's with Aim 
now, she is.” 

Bill erie interest. * “That 804 
You're kinda close to God yourself 
ain’t u, Ira?’ <4 

“Not so close as I might be,” sai 
the preacher Ne. ‘And you could a 
closer, t00..84etors mes 

“W ho—me? 2”. Bill "exclaimed de 
risively.& “Not me! | Naw! <I ain’ 
lookin’ for no protection. % Nope, 
don't belong foolin’. around Go 
much. * We'll leave that end of it t 
li'l old Whoosits here.".« He slippe 
an arm around Trina's waist. ~ “Sh 
ain't so far away from God _hersel 
ain't you, Ira?'ix 

Trina looked “t up ‘at him we worship 
fully. =“I am, too. : I ain’t no neare’ 
than you are.> How could I i be, when 


I'm with you?" 4. <% 
* Bill grinned at™ Flossie: eH 
about you, Flossie?"¢* 

‘When you can make wine out 
dandelions,” said Flossie, gétting a 
from her seat, “I'm willin’ to believ 


anything «x Come ¥ on, at Ira— 
tongue's hangin’ “out.ng wa ¢ 


“To BE CONTIN UED 
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STATE LEGISLATORS CHARGED 
WITH BREAKING OF NEPOTISM 
LAW BY EMPLOYING KINFOLK 





(Continued from page one) 
tives of other legislators are em- 
ployed in other jobs in the legis- 
lature. 

“T ‘have no way of knowing .to 
fust what extent the practice has 
been. followed, but I am listing 
herewith eleven legislators whose 
near relatives are employed as 
committee clerks by the persons 
to whom they are related: 

“Lucille Laughlin, daughter of 
Rep. E. P. Laughlin, employed as 
committee clerk for Rep. Laugh- 
lin. . 
“Josephine Hanson, daughter 
of Rep. H. N. Hanson, employed 
as committee clerk for Rep. Han- 
son and Rep. Strachan. 

“Faye Sacquety, niece of Rep. 
C. E. R. Fuester, committee clerk 
for Rep. Fuester and Rep. Smith. 

“Dolores Schroeder, daughter of 
Rep. John Schroeder, committee 
clerk for Rep. Schroeder and Rep. 
Dreessen. 

“Catherine Hony, niece of Rep. 
J. P. Gallagher, committee clerk 
for Rep. Gallagher. 

“Yvonne Aschenbrenner, grand- 
flaughter of Senator Carl Aschen- 
brenner, committee clerk for Sen- 
ator Aschenbrenner. 

“Thelma Carden, daughter of 
Senator William Carden, commit- 
tee clerk for Senator Carden. 

Employs School Boy 

“Clarence Coykendall, son of 

Senator F. I. Coykendall, com- 


mittee clerk for Senator Coyken- | 





ie (This. clerk; who is 16 years 
old and recently, was taken out of 
high schagl to be put on the state 
payroll, Knows nothing about 
stenography, although it is a re- 
quirement; of committee clerks 
that they be stenographers.) 

“Paul Meyer, son of Senator L. 
H. Meyer, committee clerk for 
Senator Meyer. 

“Frances Crawford, itiece of 
Senator Carolyn Pendray, com- 
mittee clerk for Senator Pendray. 

“In addition, I wish to point 
out also that Catherine Hicklin, 
sister of Senator E. R. Hicklin, is 
a senate rnal clerk; that J. G. 
Cook, brother-in-law of Rep. Mil- 
ton Pe is a house filing clerk, 
and that Virgie Lekin, chief clerk 
of the house, is a nephew of Rep. 
J. P. Gallagher. 

“IT have not had the opinion of 
an attorney on whether or not 
the latter cases are violation of 
the nepotism law; but you and 
your bondsmen, for your own pro- 
tection, may want to check up on 
that.” 

That those persons listed -by 
Wilson as committee clerks are 
actually employed is borne out by 
the house and senate journals. 

Committee clerks receive $3.60 
a day salary, whether the legisla- 
ture is in session or not; journal 
clerks receive $6.30 a day; assist- 
ant journal clerks receive $5.50 a 
day, and filing clerks receive $4.50 
a day. 





CHARGE LAWYERS 
GOT LARGE FEES 
FOR HOME LOANS 


CHICAGO —.The federal dis- 
trict attorney’s office this week 
began an investigation of charges 
of graft and favoritism in the 
Chicago office of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation. 

The complaints were that law- 
yers exacted exorbitant fees to get 
loans for applicants, though it is 
not necessary to have a lawyer. 

One of the factors which have 
brought about the federal in- 
quiry is the slowness with which 
loans have been completed. 

United States Attorney Green 
said that the home loan matters 
now officially before his office 
are complaints of two applicants 
that they paid huge attorney fees 
to get loans—$1,300 in one case 
and $400 in another. 

“Tt will take further investiga- 
tion to determine whether any 
criminal act has been done,” he 





said. ‘You may be certain that 
the investigation will be com- 
plete. 


“It has been reported to me 
that certain people have been re- 
fused loans and have been ad- 
vised to go to certain loan firms. 
This, too; will be fully investigat- 
ed.” 

Of major interest to the investi-. 
gators is the activity of the Cen- 
tral States Appraisal Company 
with offices in the same building 
as those of the Federal Home Loan 
Organization. 

This company, according to re- 
ports to federal officials, was 
opened about the same time as 
the home loan activity began. 

It is charged that this company 
got the lion’s share of the Chica- 
go appraisals at a fee of $15 for 
each loan, although the home 
loan board in Washington had set 
$5 as a reasonable fee. 

Other charges are that appli- 
cants for loans have been = ac- 
costed by attorneys and — others 
with the suggestion that, for 3 
per cent of their mortgage they 
could get their joans put through 
within five days and, for 5 per 
cent, they could get twice as big a 


Jones Whitewashed 
In Probe Of R.F.C. 


WASHINGTON — Charges that 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., had 
benefited personally through large 
R.F.C. loans to Texas mortgage 
companies were dismissed last 
week by a-.senate banking sub- 
committee. 

Complaints had been filed by 
Texas lawyers and others who 
named the Bankers Mortgage, 
Midland Mortgage and Southern 
Investment & Loan companies, all 
of Houston, as recipients of gov- 
ernment loans, and asserted Jones 
or his family controlled the com- 
panies. 

Chairman Fietcher (Dem., Fla.) 
said the committee had ‘“‘thor- 
oughly examined” the charges and 
found the loans were “justified, 
and are, so far as can be judged 
by us, amply’secured, and_ that 
Mr. Jones has not profited in any 
way from the making of the loans 
and has no personal or individual 
interest therein.” 

Fletcher said two units were be- 
ing tried in Texas in connection 
with some of the loans, but the 
committee was not interested in 
them. 

Jones informed the committee 
he had been connected with the 
Bankers Mortgage Co., but had 
given up his interests when he 
was appointed to the R.F.C. in 
April, 1932. 


4TH HENRY COUNTY 
BANKER INDICTED 


MOUNT PLEASANT, Ia. — E. 
V, Nordstrum of Winfield, the 
fourth Henry county banker to 
be indicted by grand juries since 
summer, was arrested in Burling- 
ton late Tuesday afternoon. 

Then indictments were return- 
ed against him—one for making 
false entry three for embezzle- 
ment, and six for receiving as 
cashier deposits in the Winfield 
State bank which was then insol- 
vent, with intent to defraud or 
receive financial benefits there- 
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Another Suit Filed 
Against Big Bankers 


CHICAGO — Suit for $1,500,000 
was filed in federal court Tues- 
day against the National City 
Bank of New York by Joseph P. 
Rend, socially prominent brother- 
in-law of Charles E. Mitchell, 
former chairman of the board of 
the National City Bank. 

Rend charged that he bought 
6,000 shares of stock in the bank 
at a price averaging $268 a share 
through misrepresented induce- 
ments over a period when the 
stock had an actual value of only 
$20. 

Rend paid $1,613,000 for the 
6,000 shares and: sets his loss on 
the investment at $1,023,000, plus 
interest. 
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(Continued from page one) 
habitual criminal which means a 
life term. 

SAN FRANCISCO — Former 
President Hoover and Governor 
Rolph continue their argument 
over Rolph’s statement condon- 
ing the lynching of two kidnap- 
ers. 
































Friday, Dec. 1 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — R. B. 
Mellon, 75, banker brother of An- 
drew Mellon, dies. 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — William 
Sharkey, one of four Chicago 
gangsters acquitted of kidnaping 
William Hamm, Jr., hangs him- 
self in his cell. 

Saturday, Dec. 2 

CHICAGO — Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration auditors 
begin investigation of milk dis- 


TOPEKA, Kans. — Carl W. Mc- 
Keen, president of the largest 
bank in Topeka and six others in- 
ditted for participation in million 
dollar Kansas bond forgeries. 

Sunday, Dec. 3 
CHICAGO — Alexander Legge, 
67,. president of International 
Harvester Company, former chair- 
man of the federal farm board 
under former President Hoover, 
dies of sudden heart attack. 

#3 Monday, Dec. 4 

ROME — Postmaster General 
Farley and his wife have 15 min- 
ute audience with Pope Pius. 

CHICAGO — James (“Iggy”) 
Varecha, 18, killer, woman attack- 
er and robber, once sentenced to 
death, sentenced to serve 100 
years imprisonment after plead- 
ing guilty. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5 

WASHINGTON — Formal end 
of national prohibition arrives as 
Utah ratifies repeal of 18th 
Amendment, the 36th state to 
vote against it. 

WASHINGTON — Government 
through purchase of $93,700,000 
capital notes and preferred stocks 
becomes partner with 12 large 
New York banks. Jesse H. Jones, 
RFC chairman says plan is to 
give banks adequate funds for 
lending to business men. 

Wednesday, Dec. 6 

WASHINGTON — Government 
announces plans to_retire almost 
one billion in bonds at higher 
rates to be replaced by new bonds 
at 2% per cent interest. 

WASHINGTON — President 
Roosevelt promises a ‘‘socially 
controlled” prosperity, striking at 
top of the pyramid in wealth. 

CHICAGO — City’s three larg- 
est packing houses announce wage 
increases for all employes. 





“JUNIOR EMPLOYERS” 

Companies which manufacture 
bowling and billiard equipment 
don’t like the term ‘child labor.” 
So their code provices for the em- 
ployment of 16-year-old *‘‘junior 
employes” at 10 cents an hour 
less than ‘adult workers receive. 








Spread Truth! Pass This Paper On 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


tributors and labor unions to: 
check charges against “milk 
Trust.” 


CHICAGO'S CITY 
WATER SYSTEM 
GRAB EXPOSED 


CHICAGO — What looks like a 
conspiracy to transfer Chicago’s 
$250,000,000 municipally owned 
water system to private interests 
has been uncovered here. And, 
strange to say the conspirators 
expect the Federal government to 
finance their deal. 

The state legislature recently 
passed a bill authorizing cities 
with a population of 25,000 or 
more to enter into contracts for 
the filtration and treatment of 
water without the necessity of 
submitting the proposition to a 
referendum. The city is bound to 
levy such rates as may be needed 
to guarantee the contractor a 
proper return. 

Governor Horner evidently felt 
there was “dynamite” in the bill, 
because he refused to sign it, but 
he did permit it to become a law 
without his signature. 

Back of the scheme is the Kop- 
pers Company of Pittsburgh, 
dominated by the Mellon inter- 
ests. They are telling the federal 
authorities that the state legisla- 
ture and the Chicago municipal 
administration favor the plan. On 
the strength of that representa- 
tion, the Koppers outfit hopes to 
borrow $59,000,000 from Uncle 
Sam. 

Then the company will issue 
$3,000,000 in preferred stock and 
pledge the stock as security for 
the loan. 

One of the most peculiar fea- 
tures of the scheme is that Chi- 
cago seems to be getting along 
satisfactorily with its present 
water system. The water com- 
pares favorably with that found 
in other large cities. 

In filtration plants are needed, 
and the money must be secured 
from the government, why 
shouldn’t the municipality handle 
the deal? 

The only answer is that there 
would be no money for the pro- 
moters in that kind of a transac- 
tion. 








LAUNDRY LABOR| 


GETS LOW PAY 


WASHINGTON — The laundry 
industry had its dirty linen wash- 
ed in public, when facts about 
the exploitation of white and 
Negro women workers were pour- 
ed into the record at the NRA 
laundry code hearing in Washing- 
ton. 





Denounce Code 


Spokesmen for labor and the 
Negro joined in denouncing the 
proposed code’s 14c-an-hour min- 
imum wage in southern laundries. 
Pres. William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor said it 
was “incredible” that he should 
have to appear before an NRA 
board to speak against a wage of 
$6.30 a week. Rose Schneiderman 
of the NRA labor advisory board 
added that the laundry code’s 
wages and hours provisions were 
the worst yet presented in Wash- 
ington. 

Ask 4@ Cents 

Labor representatives asked for 
a 40 cent minimum and a 40-hour 
weekly maximum, buttressed by 
evidence submitted by the New 
York state labor department that 
the blue eagle 45-hour week had 
failed to put a single additional 
person to work. Labor and Negro 
representatives argued there 
should be no geographical differ- 
entials in wage scales. 

John J. Manning of the A. F. of 
L. declared bitterly that labor 
conditions in laundries now are 
worse than they were 35 years 
ago, and he was supported by Miss 
Schneiderman, who remarked that 
even in good times sweatshop con- 





ditions had prevailed in the trade. 





| Farm Bureau Gets 
The Dough—After 
A Fight In Court 


LE MARS, Ia. — Judge C. W. 
Pitts last week decided in favor of 
the Plymouth county Farm Bu- 
reau in its suit against Plymouth 
county demanding $2,200 appro- 
priation refused when the board 
of supervisors declared that the 
bureau lacked the required - 200 
members. 

The court held that a second 
list submitted after a membership 
drive and containing more than 
the required membership fulfilled 
requirements of the statute. 














CLASSIFIED 


Phone 2Q)()Q) Today 





BROWN’S DAIRY — Guaranteed 
fresh, pure milk and cream deliv- 
ered daily. Phone 1943-4. 








FOR SALE—Due Bill at one of 
St. Louis’ best hotels. Will sacri- 
fice for cash. Write Y, care Mid- 
west Free Press. 





USED MACHINES: 1 rebuilt 
Farmall Tractor; 1 IH.C. 8-16. 
Tractor; 1 Fordson Tractor; 1 In- 
ternational Panel Truck; 1 In- 
ternational Farm Truck; 1 1927 
Buick Sedan. Muscatine Imple- 
ment Co. 





MAN WITH CAR WANTED to ad- 
vertise our goods and distribute 
introductory packages to consum- 
ers. Must be satisfied to make 
about 90c an hour at start. Write 
ALBERT MILLS, ROUTE MGR., 
1967 MONMOUTH, CINCINNATI, 


| OHIO. 





SAVE 
$13.25 


ON YOUR PLATE 








FOR A SHORT TIME 
Our Standard $25 
Gold Dust Plate 


$11.75 


You will eat better. You 
will look better. You 
will feel better. We will 
not only make you 
glad with this plate, 
but glad with the 














OLD PLATES 
REBUILT 


using your old teeth— 
All new 
rubber 





Dentists 


130 E. Phone 
2nd St. » $24 


Open 
Evenings 
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